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OF THE UNION AND INTERNAL PROSPERITY 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF 
THE ANTONINES 


Ir ıs not alone by the rapidity or extent of con- 
quest that we should estumate the greatness of Rome 
The sovereign of the Russian deserts commands a lar- 
ger portion of the globe In the seventh summer after 
his passage of the Hellespont, Alexander erected the 
Macedonian trophies on the banks of the Hyphasis 
Within less than a century, the irresistible Zingis, and 
the Mogul princes of his race, spread their cruel de- 
vastations and transient empire from the sea of China 
to the confines of Egypt and Germany & But the firm - 
edifice of Roman power was raised and preserved by 
the wisdom of ages} The okedient provinces of Trajan 
and the Antonmes were united by laws and adorned 
by arts They might occasionally suffer from the pat- 
tial abuse of delegated authonty, but the general 
prneiple of government was wise, simple, and_bene- 
ficent They enjoyed the region of their ancestors, 
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whilst ın cıvıl honours and advantages they were 
exalted, by just degrees, to an equality with therr con- 
querors 
I The policy of the emperors and the senate, a8 
far as 16 concerned religion, was happily seconded by 
the reflections of the enhghtened, and by the habits 
of the superstitious, part of their subjects The various 
modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world 
were all conmdered by the people as equally true; by 
the philosopher as equally false, and by the magistrate 
“ as equally usefulf/And thus toleration produced not 
only mutual indulgence, but even religious concord $ 
The superstition of the people was not embitteréd 
by any mixture of theologicel rancour, nor was 16 con- 
fined by the chains of any speculative system The 
devout polytheist, though fondly attached to bs 
national rites, admutted with umplert farth the differ- 
ent religions of the earth Fear, gratitude, and 
curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular disorder or 
& distant journey, perpetually disposed him to multi- 
ply the articles of his behef, and to enlarge the hst of 
z bis protectors éthe thin texture of the Pagan mytho- 
logy was interwoven w.th various, but not discordant 
materials “As soon as 16 was allowed that sages and 
heroes, who had hved or who had died for the benefit 
of their country, were exalted to a state_of power and 
immortality, 16 was universally confessed that they 
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deserved, if not the adoration, at least the reverence 
of all maninnd The deities of a thousand groves and 
a thousand streams possessed, m peace, their local 
and respective influence, nor could the Roman who 
deprecated the wrath of the Tiber deride the Egyptian 
who presented his offermg to the beneficent gemius of 
the Nile The visible powers of Nature, the planets, 
and the elements, were the same throughout the uni- 
verse The invisible governors of the moral world 
were mevitably cast im a similar mould of fiction and 
allegory Every virtue, and even vice, acquired 1ts 
divine representative, every ari and profession 16s 
patron, whose attmbutes, m the most distant ages and 
countries; were uniformly derzved from the character 
of ther peculiar votaries A republic of gods of such 
opposite tempers and mterests required, ım every 
system, the moderating hand of a supreme magis- 
trate, who, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, 
was gradually invested with the sublime perfections 
of an Eternal Parent and an Omnipotent Monarch 

Such was the mild spimt of antiquity, that the nations 
were less attentive to the difference, than to the re- 
semblance of their religious worship ) The Greek, the 
Roman, and the Barbaran, as they met before 

their respectave altars, easily persuaded them- 
selves that, under various mames ond with 

various ceremonies, they adored the same deities 
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The elegant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, 
and almost a regular form to the polytheism of the 
ancient world 

{The philosophers of Greece deduced then morals 
iroi the nature of man, rather than from that of God 
They meditated, however, on the Divine Nature as a 
very curious and important speculation, and in the 
profound inquiry they displayed the strength and weak- 
ness of the human understanding Of the four most 
celebrated schools, the Stoics and the Platonists en- 
deavoured to reconcile the jarrmg mterests of reason 
aud piety They have left us the most sublime proofs 
of the existence and perfections of the first cause, 
but, as ıt was impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic philo- 
suphy was not sufficiently distingmshed from the work, 
whilst, on the contrary, the Spiritual God of Plato and 
his disciples resembled an idea rather than a subs- 
tance The opmions of the Academes and Epicureans 
were of a less religious cast, but whilst the modest 
erence of the former induced them to doubt, the posi- 


tase .gnorance of the latter urged them to deny, the 


providence of a Supreme Ruler The spit of mqurry, 


prompted by emulation and supported by freedom, had 
thrl å the publie teachers of plulosophy mto a vanety 
of contending sects, but the mgenuous youth, who, 
frum every part, resorted to Athens and the other 
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seats of learning in the Roman empire, were alike 
tostructed in every school to reject and to despise the 
rehmon of the multitude How, mdeed, was 1¢ pos- 
mble that a philosophe: should accept as dive truths 
the idle tales of the poots, and the incoherent tradi- 
tions of antiquity, or that he should adore as gods 
those :mperfect bemgs whom he must have despised 
as men? Against such unworthy adversaries Cicero 
condescended to employ the arms of reason and 
cloquence; but the satire of Lucian was a much more 
adequate, as well as more efficacious weapon We 
may be well assured that a writer conversant with 
the world would never have ventured to expose the 
gods of his country to public mdicule, had 
they not already been the objects of secret 
eontempt among the polished and enlightened orders 
of society 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion which 
prevailed in the age of the Antonmes, both the mter- 
est of the priests and the credulity of the people were 
sufficiently respected In thew writings end conver- 
sation the philosophers of antiquity asserted the ın- 
dependent dignity of reason, but they resigned their 
actions to the commands of law and of custom View- 
ing with a smile of pity and indulgence the various 
errors of the vulgar, they dihgently practised the cere- 
nones of ther fathers, devoutly frequented the 


sw 
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temples of the gods, and, sometimes condescending te 
act a part on the theatre of superstition, they con- 
cealed the sentiments of an Atheist under the sacer- 
dotal robes KReasoners of such a temper were soarce- 
ly molmed to wrangle about thew respective modes of 
fath or of worship It was mdifferent to them what 
shape the folly of the multitude might choose to 
assume, and they approached, with the same imward 
contempt and the same external reverence, the altars 
of the Inbyan, the Olympian, or the Capnrtoline 
Jupiter 

Tt ıs not easy to conceive from what motives & 
spirit of persecution could ıntroduce ıtself mto the 
Roman councils The magistiates could not be 
actuated by a blind though honest bigotry, since the 
magistrates were themselves philosophers, and the 
schools of Athens had given laws to the senate They 
could not be impelled by ambition or avarice, a8 the’ 
temporal and ecclesiastical powers were united in the 
same hands The pontiffs were chosen among the most 
illustrious of the senators, and the office of Supreme 
Pontiff was constantly exercised by the empeiois 
themselves They knew and valued the advantages 
of religion, as if 18 connected with ovil government 
They encouraged the public festivals which humanize 
the manners of the people They managed the arts 
of divmation as a convement mstrument of pohey, 
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and they respected, as the firmest bond of society, 
the useful persuasion that, cather m ths orm a 
future life, the cmme of perjury is most assuredly 
punished by the avengmg gods But, whilst they 
acknowledged the general advantages of religion, they 
were convinced that the various modes of worship con- 
tributed alko to the same salutary purposes, and that, 
im every country, the form of superstition which had 
received the sanction of fume and experience wat the 
best adapted to the chmate and to its inhabitants 
Avarice and taste very frequently despoiled the van- 
quished nations of the elegant statues of their gods 
and the mch ornaments of thew temples; but, m the 
exercise of the religion which they derived from ther 
ancestors, they uniformly expenenced the mdulgence, 
and even protection, of the Roman conquerors The 
province of Gaul seems, and indeed only seems, an 
exception to this universal toleration (Under the 
specious pretext of abolishmg human sserifices, the 
emperors Tiberius and Claudius suppressed the dan- 
gerous power of the Druids }' but the prests 
themselves, ther gods, and their altars, subsisted m 
peaceful obscurity fill the final destruction of 
Paganism 

i Rome, the capıtal of a great monarchy, was m- 
cessantly filled with subjects and strangers from every 
part of the world, who all mtroduced and enjoyed the 
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favounte superstitions of their native country Every 
aty m the empire was justified im maintammg the 
punty of its ancient ceremomes, and the Roman 
senate, using the common privilege, sometimes nter- 
posed to check this mundation of foreign nites. The 
Egyptian superstition, of all the most contemptible 
gnd abject, was frequently prohibited; the temples vf 
Serapis and Isis demolished, and ther worshippers 
bamshed from Rome and Italy But the gesl of 
fanaticism prevailed over the cold and feeble efforts 
of pohey The exles returned, the proselytes mul- 
tiphed, the temples were restored with imereasing 
splendour, and Isis and Serapis at length assumed ther 
place among the Roman deities Nor was this indul- 
gence s departure from the old maxims of government 
In the purest ages of the commorwealth, Cybele and 
4Esculapus had been mvited by solemn embassies, 
and 16 was customary to tempt the protectors of be- 
steged cities by the promise of more distinguished 
honours than they possessed m their native country 
Rome gradually became the common temple of her 
‘subjects and the freedom of the city was bestowed on 
ni} the gods of mankind J 
H The narrow po ley of preserving, without any 
foreign mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, 
Fad checked the fortune and hastened the rum of 
Athens and Sparta The aspinng genius of Roma sac- 
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rificed vanity to ambition, and deomed 14 more prudont, 
as well as honourable, to adopt vntuo nnd morit for 
her own wheresoever they were found, among slaves 
or strangers, cnemies or barbarians Dunng the most 
flourishmg mra of the Athonian commonwoalth tho 
number of citizens gradually decransod from about 
thirty to twenty-one thousand If, on tho contrary, 
we study the growth of the Roman republic, wo may 
discover that, notwithstanding the incessant damaada 
of wars and colonies, the citizons, who, in the first 
consus of Servius Tullius, amounted to no more than 
eighty-threa thousand, were multiplied, before the 
commencement of tho Social War, to the numhor of 
four hundred and sixty-three thousand men able to 
bear arms mm the service of their country. When the 
allies of Rome claimed an equal share of honours and 
rnviloges, the senate indeed preforred the chanco of 
arms to an ignominious concession. ¢ The Samnites 
and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty of ‘their 
rashness but the rest of the Italian states, ns thoy 
successively returned to their duty, woro admitted into 
the bosom of the republic, and soon contributed to tho 
ruin of public freedom Under a demoeratical govern- 
mont the citizens exercise the powers of sovereignty; 
ond those powers will be first abused, and ofterwards 
lest, if they are committed to an unwicldy multitude 
But when the popular assemblies had been suppressed 
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by the administration of the emperors, the conquerors 
were distinguished from the vanquished nations only 
as the first and most honourable order of subjects, and 
their increase, however rapid, was no longer exposed to 
the same dangers Yet the wisest princes, who 
adopted the mamms of Augustus, guarded with the 
strictest core the dignity of the Roman name, and 
diffused the freedom of the mty with a prudent 
hberalhity 
Till the privileges of Romans had been progres- 
sively extonded to all the mhabitants of the empire, an 
important distinction was preserved between Italy and 
the provinces The former was esteemed the centre 
of public unity, and the firm basis of the constitution 
Ttaly claimed the birth, or at least the residence, of 
the emperors and the senate The estates of the 
Itahans were exempt from taxes, their persons from 
the aibitiaiy jurisdiction of governors Them muni 
pal corporations, formed after the perfect model of the 
capital, were intrusted, under tho immediate oye of 
the supreme power, with the execution of the laws 
Trom the foot of tho Alps to the extremity of Calabria 
atl the natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome 
Thy r pariat distinctions were obhterated, and they m- 
arhh, couceed into one great nahon, umted ny 
Ian cuage, manners, and evil stitutions, and equal 
ts fs weicht of a powerful empire The repubhe 
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gloned ın her generous policy, and was frequently 1¢ 
warded by the merit and services of her adopted sons 
Had she always confined the distinction of Romans to 
the ancient families withm the walls of the city, that 
immortal name would have been deprived of some of 
its noblest ornaments ‘Virgil was 2 native of Mantua, 
Horace was mechned to doubt whethef he should call 
himself an Apulian or a TA was ın Padua 
that an historian was found worthy to record the 
majestic series of Roman ey patriot family 
of the Catos emerged from Tuserlum, and the httle 
town of Arpmum claimed the double honour of pro- 
ducing Manus and Cicero, the former of whom de- 
sorved, after Romulus and Camullus, to be styled the 
Thrd Founder of Rome; and the latter, 
after saving his country from the designs of Catiline, 
enabled her to contend with Athens for the palm of 
eloquence 

The provinces of the empire were destitute of 
any public force or constitutional freedom. In Etruria, 
in Greece, and in Gaul, ıt was the first care of the 
senate to dissolve those dangerous confederacies 
which taught mankind that, as the Roman arms pre- 
vailed by division, they might be resisted by union 
Those princes, whom the ostentation of gratitude cr 
Renerosity permitted for a while to hold a precarious 


sceptro, were dismissed from their thrones ag soon ac 
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they had performed ther appomted task of fashion 
ing to the yoke the vanquished nations The free 
states and cities which had embraced the cause of 
Rome were rewarded with a nommal aliance, and 
msensibly sunk mto real servitude The public 
authority was everywhere exercised by the mimusters 
cf the senate and of the emperors, and that authority 
was absolute and without control But the” same 
salutary maxims of government, which had secured 
the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to 
the most distant conquests A nation of Romans 
was gradually formed im the provinces, by the double 
expedient of introducmg colomes, and of admitting 
the most faithful and deserving of the provimeials to 
the freedom of Rome 

“* Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he m- 
habits,” 18 a very just observation of Seneca, con- 
firmed by history and experience J The natives of 
Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, hastened to 
enjoy the advantages of victory, and we may remark, 
that, about forty years after the reduction uf Asia, 
eighty thousand Romans were massacred in one aay 
by the cruel orders of Mithndates These voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the most part, in the ocou- 
pations of commerce, agriculture, and the farm of thea 
revenue But after the legions were rendered per- 
manent by the emperors, the provinces were peopled 
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by a race of soldiers; and the veterans, whether they 
received the reward of their service m land or m 
money, usually settled with thew familes in the 
country where they had honourably spent their youth 
Throughout the empire, but more particularly m the 
western parts, the most fertile districts, and the most 
ecnvenient situations, were reserved for the estabhsh- 
ment of colomes, some of which were of a ervil, and 
others of a military nature In ther manners and m- 
ternal policy the colomes formed a perfect representa- 
tion of thew great parent, and as they were soon en- 
deared to the natives by the ties of frmendshıp and 
alhance, they effectually diffused a reverence for the 
Roman name, and a desire, which was seldom dis- 
appomted, of sharmg, in due time, 1ts honours and 
advantages The municipal cities msensibly equalled 
the rank and splendour of the colomes, and in the 
reign of Hadrian 16 was disputed which was the pre- 
ferable condition, of those societies which had issued 
from, or those which had been received into, the 
bosom of Rome Y Tha rıght.of.Lahum, agat was called,, 
conferred on the cifies to which 1¢ hed been granted 
a more partial favour } The magistrates only, at the 
expiration of ee assumed the quality of 
Roman citizens; but as those offices were annual, in 
a few years they circulated round the principal 
families Those of the provineisls who were 
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permitted to bear arms in the lemons; those who 
exercised any cıvıl employment, al, m a word, who 
performed any public service or displayed any perso- 
nal talents, were rewarded with a present, whose 
value was contanually dimimshed by the mereasng 
hberahty of the emperors Yet even in the age of the 
4ntopines, when the freedom of the city had beon 
bestowed on the greater number of their subjects, 2t 
was still accompamed with very sold advantages. 
The bulk of the people acquired, with that title, the 
benefit of the Roman laws, particularly ım the mter- 
esting articles of marriage, testaments, and mbhent- 
ances, and the road of fortune was open to those 
whose pretensions were seconded by favour or merit 
The grandsons of the Gauls who had besieged Julius 
Cesar m Alesis commanded legions, governed pro- 
vinces, and wero admitted into the sennte of Rome 
Their ambition, mstead of disturbing the tranquillity 
of the state, was intimately connceted with its enfets 
and greatness 

So ronuible were the Romans of the influence of 
Innevare over national manners, that 18 wae their 
mart penans care to extend, with the progresa of thrir 
‘rm , the ven of the Latin tongue The enmrnat 
dist ots of Stats, the Sabine, the Piruesan, and fhe 
Nematirm, sink inte obleion, but in the prompee 
tha Part war Jera daeta than the Weet to the ener 
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of its victolous preceptors lane obvious difference 
marked the two portions of the empe with a dis- 
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finetion oF Golours, which, though 14 was im _some 
degréé concealed durmg the mendian splendour- of- 
‘prosperity, became gradually more visible as the- 
shades of mght descended upon the -Roman-- world 
The western countries were civilized by the same 
hands which subdued them As soon as the bar- 
barians were reconciled to obedience, their minds were 
opened to any new impressions of Imowledge and 
politeness The language of Virgil and Cicero, though 
with some imevitable mixture of corruption, was 80 
universally adopted m Afmca, Spam, Gaul, Brita, 
and Pannonia, that the famt traces of the Punic or 
Celtic idioms were preserved only m the mountains 
or among the peasants Education and study m- 
sensibly inspired the natives of those countmes with 
the sentiments of Romans, and Italy gave fashions, 
as well as laws, to her Latim provincials They sol- 
exted with more ardour, and obtamed with more fau- 
hty, the freedom and honours of the stats, suo- 
ported the national digmty im letters and in aims, 
and, at length, ın the person of Trajan, produced an 
emperor whom the Serpios would not have disowned 
for ther countryman The situation of the Greeks 
was very different from that of the barbarians The 
former had been long simce e:vikzed and corrupted 
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They had too much taste to rehnquish ther 
language, and too much vamty to adopt any foreign 
stitutions Stall preservmg the prejudices, after 
they hed lost the virtues, of ther ancestors, they 
affected to despise the unpolished manners of the 
Roman conquerors, whilst they were compelled to res- 
pect ther superior wisdom and power Nor was the 
influence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
confined to the narrow hmits of that once celebrated 
country ‘Ther empire, by the progress of colomes 
and conquest, hed been diffused from the Adnatic to 
the Euphrates and the Nile Asia was covered with 
Greek cities, and the long reign of the Macedoman 
Inngs had introduced a silent revolution into Syrg 
and Egypt In ther pompous courts those princes 
umited the elegance of Athens with the luxury of 
the East, and the example of the court was 
imitated, at an humble distance, by the higher ranks 
‘of ther subjects Such was the general division of, 
tho Roman empre mto the Latm and Greek 
linguages To these we may add a third distinction 
for the body of the natives m Syria, and especially 
in Egypt The use of thar ancient dialectis, by 
secluding them from the commerce of mankmå, 
checled the improvements of those barbamans The 
4 slothful cffeminacy of the former exposed them to the 


esntcinpt the sullen ferociousness of, the. latter 
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excited the aversion, of th of the e conquerors |Those nations 
had submitted to the Roman power, but they seldom 
desired or deserved the freedom of the aty. and ıt 
was remaiked that more than two hundred and thirty 
years elapsed afte: the ruin of the Ptolemies, before 
an Egyptian was admitted mto the senate of Rome 
2 It 18 a just though tnte observation, that victo- 
rious Rome was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. 
Those 1mmortal wnters who still command the admi- 
ration of modern Europe soon became the favourite 
object of study and imitation m Italy and the west- 
ern provinces But the elegant amusements, of, the 
Romans were *nob “puffered ‘to “ynterfere _3 _with__ their 
sound maxims of policy’; Whilst they acknowledged 
SiS SHORE SE WLS Geek, they asserted the digmty 
of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive use of the 
latter was inflexibly mamtamed m the administration 
of civil as well as military government The two 
languages exercised at the same time their separate 
jurisdiction throughout’ the empre the former, as 
the natural idiom of science, the latter, as the legal 
dialect of public transactions Those who united 
letters with busmess were equally conversant with 
both, and it was almost impossible, m any province, 
to find a Roman subject, of a hberal education, who 
was at once a stranger to the Greek and to the Lat 
language. 
2 
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It was by such institutions thet the nations of 
the empire insensibly melted away mto the Roman 
name and people But there still remamed, ın the 
centre of every province and of every family, an un- 
happy condition of men who endured the weight, with- 
out sharmg the benefits, of society In the free 
states of antiquity the domestic slaves were exposed 
to the wanton mgour of despotism The perfect 
settlement of the Roman empire was preceded by 
ages of violence and rapme ‘The slaves consisted, 
for the most part, of barbaran captives, taken m 
thousands by the chance of war, purchased at a vile 
pree, accustomed to a hfe of mdependence, and 1m- 
patient to break and to revenge therr fetters Agamst 
such internal enemies, whose desperate msurr3ctions 
had more than once reduced the republic to the brink 
of destruction, the most severa regulations and the 
most cruel treatment seemed almost justified by the 
great law of sclf-preservation But when the prm- 
cipal nations of Europe, Asia, and Afncs weie united 
under the laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign 
supplies flowed with much less abundance, and the 
Romans were reduced to the milder but more tediwus 
method of propagation In their numerous families, 
and particularly m their country estates, they en- 
couraged the marriage of ther slaves ‘The senti- 
ments of nature, the habits of education, and the 


Atem rat desebta the Nomen elave,caind if hin 
Letary e¢perturd) of roadernp Inmeclf either useful 
ep ryeorkt , heraehe very naturally expect that tho 
fup un nod fidelst, of n low seare wonld bo rewarded 
vith the mmectunshle pift of froedam. The benevolence 
af tha marb r wanie frequently prompted by tho monn- 
er sugerations af vanity nnd nvarico, that tbo laws 
faund at more necceesry to rostram than to encuu ngs 
mn profure nnà undistmpguwshing hberalty, which 
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might degenerate mto e very dangerous abuse. 
It was s maxim of ancient yursprudence, that 
a slave had not any country of his own, 
he acqured with his hberfy an admission into 
the political society of which his patron was a men- 
ber. The consequences of this maxim would have 
prostituted the privileges of the Roman city to a 
mean and promiscuous multitude Some seasonable 
exceptions were therefore provided, and the honour- 
able distinction was confined to such slaves only as, 
for just causes, and with the approbation of the 
magistrate, should receive a solemn and legal manu- 
mission ven these chosen freedmen obtained ne 
more than the private rights of citizens, and wore 
ngorously excluded from civil or military honours 

Whatever might be the merit or fortune of theu sons, 
they lhkewise were esteemed unworthy of a seat m 
the senate, nor were the traces of a servile origin 
allowed to be completely obliterated fill the third on 
fourth generation Wathout destroying the distanchon 
of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and honours 
was presented, even to those whom pride and prejudice 
almost dısdaımed to number among the human species 

It was once proposed to dcrmimate the slaves 

by © peculiar habit, but ıt was justly apprehended 
that there might be some danger m acquamting them 

with their own numbers Without interprotmg m 
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their utmost stricfness the liberal appellations of 
legions and myriads, we may venture to pronounce 
that the proportion of slaves who were valued as pro- 
perty was mote considerable than that of servants, 
who can be computed only as an expense The youths 
of a promising genius were instructed m the arts and 
sciences, and their price was ascertaimed by the degree 
of their skill and talents Almost every profession, 
either hberal 0. mechanical, might be found m the 
household of an opulent senator. The ministers of 
pomp and sensuality were multiphed beyond the con- 
ception of modern luxury. It was more for the inter. 
est of the merchant or manufacturer to purchase than 
to ure his workmen, and in the country slaves were 
employed as the cheapest and most labonous mstru- 
ments of agriculture To confirm the general obscr- 
vation, and to display the multitude of slaves, we 
might allege a vanety of particular mstances ` It was 
discovered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four 
hundred slaves were maintained in a, single palace of 
Rome ‘The same number of four hundred belonged 
to an estate which an African widow, of a very private 
condition, resigned to her son, whilst she reserved for 
herself a much larger share of her property A freed- 
man, under the reign of Augustus, though his fortune 
had suffered great losses m the cıvıl wars, left behind 
hım three thousand sıx hundred yoke of oxen, two 
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hundred. and fifty thousand head of smaller cattle, 
and, what was almost mcluded ın the description. of 
eattle, fou. thousand one hundied and sixteen 
slaves 

The number of subjects who acknowledged the, 
laws of Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, 
cannot now be fixed with such a degree of accuracy 
as the importance of the object would deserve We 
are informed that, when the emperor Claudius exer- 
ersed the office of censor, he took an account of six 
mullions nine hundred and forty-five thousand Roman 
citizens, who, with the proportion of women and 
children, must have amounted to about twenty mil- 
lions of souls The multitude of subjects of an m- 
ferior rank was uncertam and fluctuating But, after 
weighing with attention every circumstance which 
could influence the balance, 16 seems probable that 
there existed ın the tıme of Claudius about twice as 
many provincials as there were citizens, of either sex 
and of every age, and that the slaves were at least 
equal mm number to the free habitants of the Roman 
world The fotal amount of this imperfect calcula- 
tion would mse to about one hundred and twenty 
millons of persons. a degree of populatıon which 
possibly exceeds that of modern Europe, and forms 


the most numerous society that has ever been united 
under the same system of government 
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Domestic peace and union were the natural con- 
sequences of the moderate and comprehensive pohey 
embraced by the Romans If we tum our eyes 
towards the monarchies of Asia, we shall behold des- 
potism in the centre and weakness im the extremities; 
the collection of the revenue, or the admunistration 
of justice, enforced by the presence of an army; hos- 
tile barbarians established ın the heart of the country 
hereditary satraps usurping the dommuion of the pro- 
vinees, and subjects melmed to rebellion, though 
incapable of freedom But the obedience of the 
Roman world was uniform, voluntary, and per- 
manent The vanquished nations, blended mto one 
great people, resigned the hope, nay even the wish, 
of resummg their mdependence, and scarcely cons - 
dered thew own existence as distinct from the exist- 
ence of Rome The established authouity of the em- 
perors pervaded without an effort the wide oxtent of 
ther dommuons, and was exercised with the same 
facihty on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as 
on ‘those of the Tiber The legions were destined to 
serve against the public enemy, and the civil magis- 
trate seldom required the aid of a military force In 
this state of general security, the Jeisure as well as 
opulence both of the price and people were 
devoted to improve and to adorn the Roman 


empire 
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Among the mnumerable monuments of architec- 
ture constructed by the Romans, how many have 
escaped the notice of history, how few have resisted 
the ravages of time and barbarism! And yet even the 
majestic rung that are still scattered over Italy and 
the provinces would be sufficient to muve that those 
countries were once the seat of a polite and powerful 
empire ‘The greatness alone, or thew beauty, 
might deserve our attention but they are rendered 
more interesting by two important circumstances, 
which connect the agreeable history of the arts with 
the more useful history of human manners Many of 
those works were erected at private enpense, and 
almost all were mntended for public benefit 

It ıs natural to suppose that the greatest number, 
as well as the most considerable of the Roman edi- 
fices, were raised by the emperors, who possessed 80 
unbounded a command both of men and money. 
Augustus was accustomed to boast that he had found 
his capital of brick, and that be had left 1t of marble. 
The strict economy of Vespasian was the source of 
Ins magnificence The works of Trajan bear the 
stamp of his genus The public monuments with 
which Hadrian adorned every province of the empire 
were executed not only by his orders, but under his 
immediate imspection He was himself an artist, and 
he loved the arts, as they conduced to the glory of the 
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monarch ‘They were encouraged by the Antonmes, 
as they contnbuted to the happimess of the people 
But if the emperors were the first, they were no not the _ 
only architects of their™ shins) Thar. example 
Was unrversally umtated by their~principal subjects, 
Who were not afraid of declarng to the world ‘that 
they had spint to conceive, and wealth to accomplish, 
the noblest undertalangs Scarcely had the prond 
structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, 
before edifices, of a smaller scale indeed, but of the 
same design and materials, were erected for the use, 

and at ‘the expense, of the cities of Capua and Verona 

The mserption of the stupendous bridge of Alcantara 
attests that ıt was thrown over the Tagus by the 
contmbution of a few Lusitanian communities, When 
Plmy was intrusted with the government of Bithynia 
and Pontus, provinces by no means the richest or 
most considerable of the empire, he found the cities ° 
within his junsdiction stmving with each othe: m 
every useful and ornamental work that might deserve 
the curiosity of strangers or the gratitude of their 
citizens It was the duty of the proconsul to supply 
their deficiencies, to direct their taste, and sometimes 
to moderate their emulation The opulent senators 
of Rome and the provinces esteemed ıb an honour, 
and almost an obligation, to adorn the splendow of 
their age and country, and the imfluence of fashion 
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very frequently supphed the want of taste or genero- 
sity Among a crowd of these pmvate benefactors, 
we may select Herodes Atticus, an Atheman citizen, 
who lived in the age of the Antonmes Whatever 
might be the motive of his conduct, his magnificence 
would have been worthy of the grestest Inngs 

The family of Herod, at ‘east after tt had been 
favoured by fortune, was lmeally descended from 
Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and Cecrops, Auacus 
and Jupiter But the postenty of so many gods and 
heroes was fallen mto the most abject state His 
grandfather had suffered by the Lands of justice, and 
Juhus Atticus, his father, must have ended hs hfe 
ın poverty snd contempt, had he not discovered an 
immense treasure buried under an old house, the last 
remains of his patrmony According to the rigour of 
law, the emperor might have asserted his claim, and 
the prudent Atticus prevented, by a frank confession, 
the officiousness of mformers But the equitable 
Nerva, who then filled the throne, refused to accept 
any part of ıt, and commanded him to use, without 
scruple, the present of fortune The cautious 
Atheman still msisted that the treasure was too con- 
siderable for a subject, and that he knew not how to 
use it. Abuse ıt then, rephed the monarch, with a 
goodnatured peevishness, for 16 15 your own. Many 
will be of opmon that Atticus hterally obeyed the 
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emperor’s last instructions, since he expended the 
greatest part of his fortune, which was much increased 
by an advantageous marnage, in the service of the 
public He had obtained for his son Herod the pre- 
fecture of the free cities of Asia, and the young 
magistrate, observing that the town of Troas was in- 
differently suppled with water, obtained from the 
munificence of Hadman three hundred myriads of 
drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds) for the 
construction of a new aqueduct ‘But in the execution 
of the work the charge amounted to more than double 
the estimate, and the officers of the revenue 
began to murmu, bll the generous Atticus 
silenced ther complaints by requesting that he mht 
be permitted to take upon himself the whole addi- 
tional expense 

ù- The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had 
been invited by liberal rewards to direct the educa- 
tion of young Herod ‘Their pupil soon became a 
celebrated orator, according to the useless rhetoric of 
that age, which, confinmg itself to the schools, d.s- 
dained to visit either the Forum or the Senate Ho 
was honoured with the consulship at Rome: but the 
greatest part of his life was spent m a philosophic 
retirement at Athens and his adjacent villas, perpe- 
tually surrounded by sophists, who acknowledged, 
without reluctance, the superiority of a reh and 
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‘generous rival The monuments of his gems hare 
‘perished; some considerable rums still preserve the 
fame of his taste and mumificence modern travellers 
have measured the remains of the stadium which he 
‘constructed at Athens It was six hundred feet m 
length, built enhhrely of white marble, capable of ad- 
‘tmutting the whole body of the people, and fimshed m 
four years, whilst Herod was president of the Athenian 
games To the memory of his wife Regilla he dedi- 
cated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled m the cm- 
pire no wood except cedar, very curiously carved, 
was employed m any part of the buildmg The 
Odeum, designed by Pericles for musical performances 
and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy 
of the victory of the arts over barbaric greatness, as 
the timbers employed m the construction consisted 
chiefly of the masts of the Persian vessels Notwith- 
standing the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice 
‘by a ling of Cappadocia, 16 was again fallen to decay 
Herod restored its ancient beauty and magnificence 
Nor was the liberality of that mdustrous citizen con- 
fined to the walls of Athens The most splendid or- 
naments bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the 
Isthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a 
bath at Thermopylæ, and an aqueduct at Canusium 
m Italy, were sufficient to exhaust lus 
‘treasures The people of Epirus, Thessaly, Bubon, 
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Beata, and Peloponnesus, experienced his favours; 
and many inrenptions of the cities of Greece and Asia 
gratefully style Herodes Atticua their patron and 
benofsntar. 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the 
modes? empheity of private houses announced the 
aqunl condition of freedom; whilst the sovoragnty of 
the peuple was reprerented in the majestic edifices 
destined to the pubhe uso; nor was this repubhoan 
seping totall, ertinguished by the aimtroduction of 
wealth and monarchy It was in works of national 
honour ond benefit that the most virtuous of the cm- 
perors affected to display ther magnificence The 
golden puluco of Nero excited o just mdignation, but 
the vast extent of ground which had been usurped by 
his selfish luxury was more nobly filled under the sue- 
cecding rogus by the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, 
the Claudian portico, and the temples dedicated to the 
goddess of Peaco and to the gemus of Rome These 
monuments of architecture, the property of the Roman 
people, were adorned with the most beautiful produc- 
tions of Grecian painting and sculpture; and im the 
temple of Peace a very curious library was open to the 
curiosity of the learned. At a small distance from 
thence was situated the Forum of Trajan It was 
surrounded with a lofty portico in the form òf a 
quadrangle, mto which four trumphal arches opened: 
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& noble and spacious entrance: mm the centre arose a 
column of marble, whose height, of one hundred and 
ten feet, denoted the elevation of the hill that had 
been cut away This column, which still subsists in 
its ancient beauty, exhibited on exact representation 
of the Dacian victories of 1ts founder the vehen 
soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, 
and,” by. an easy “allusion öf nationalt” ‘vanity, ‘the 
peaceful citizen associated himself to the honours 
of the triumph & Ail the other quarters of 
the capital, ‘and. "ll the provinces of the empre, 
were embellished by the same hberal spimt of public 
magnificence, and were filled with amphlitheatres, 
theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths 
and aqueducts, all vanously conducive to the health, 
the devotion and the pleasures of the meanest e:tizen 

The last mentioned of those edifices deserve our pecu- 
har attention The boldness of the enterprise, the 
-solidity of the execution, and the uses to which they 
were subservient, rank the aqueducts among the 
-noblest monuments of Roman genus and power The 

-aqueducts of the capital clam a just pre-emmenco; 

but the curious traveller, who, without the hght of 

history, should examme those of Spoleto, of Matz, or 

of Segovia, would very naturally conclude that those 

provincial towns had formerly been the residence of 
some potent monarch ‘The solitudes of Asia and 
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Africa were once covered with flourishing cities, 
whose populousness, and even whose existence, was 
derived from such artificial supphes of a perennial 
stream. of fresh waiter. 

(4 We have computed the mhabitants, and contem- 
plated the public works, of the Roman empire ‘The 
observation of the number and greatness of its cities 
will serve to confirm the former and to multiply the 
latter It may not be unpleasmg to collect a few 
scattered mstances relative to that subject, without 
forgetting, however, that, from the vanity of nations 
and the poverty of language, the vague appellation of 
city has been mdntferently bestowed on Rome and 
upon Laurentum I Ancient Italy 1s said to have 
contamed eleven hundred and ninety-seven cities; and 
for whatsoever era of antiquity the expression might 
be intended, there ıs not any reason to beleve the 
country less populous ın the age of the Antonmes 
than in that of Romulus The petty states of Latium 
were contained withm the metropolis of the empire, 
by whose superior influence they had been attracted. 
Those parts of Italy which have so long langmshed 
under the lazy tyranny of priests and viceroys had 
been afflicted only by the more tolerable calamities 
of war; and the first symptoms of decay which they 
experienced were amply compensated by the rapid 1m- 
provements of the Cisalpine Gaul The splendour of 
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Verona may be traced im its remams yet Verona was 
less celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan cr 
Ravenna II The spb of improvement had passed 
the Alps, and been felt even in the woods of ‘Bntam, 
which were gradually cleared away to open a free 
space for convenient and elegant -habitations York 
was the seat of government, London was already en- 
riched by commerce, and Bath was celebrated for the 
salutary effects of its medicinal‘ waters Gaul could 
boast of her twelve hundred cities, and though, m 
the northern parts, many of them, without excepting 
Pans itself, were ttle more than the rude and m- 
perfect townships of a msing people, the southern 
piovinces imitated the wealth and elegance of Italy 
Many were the cities of Gaul—Marseilles, Arles, 
Nismes, Narbonne, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Autun, 
Vienne, Lyons, Langres, and Tréves—whose ancient 
condition might sustain an equal, and perhaps ad- 
vantageous comparison with their present state With 
regard to Spam, that country flourished as a pro- 
vince, and has dechned ass kingdom Exhausted by 
the abuse of her strength, by America, and by super- 

stition, her pride might possibly be confounded, if we 
required such a hst of three hundred and sixty citics 
as Pliny has exhibited under the reign of Vespasian 

IO Three hundred Afmcan otes had once 
acknowledged the authonty of Carthage, nor ıs it 
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Hely that their numbers dimameched under tho ad- 
mausiiitian af the emperors: Carthago itself rose with 
rew eplcadaur from sts ashes; and that captal, 23 
well sa Capun and Connth, coon recoyored all tho 
advantapen which ean be separated from independent 
rovereignty IV. Tho provinces of tho Enst present 
tho contrast of Roman magnificenco with Turkish 
barbariem, The ruins of antiquity sentlered over 
uncultivated ficlds, and aseribed by ignorance to tho 
power of magic, scarcely afford a shelter to the op- 
pressed pensani or wandering Arab Under tho reign 
of the Cmsara, the proper Asin nlono contmned five 
hundred populous erties, enrichod with all tho gifts of 
nature, and adorned with oll the refinements of art 

Eleven cities of Asin had once disputed the honour 
of dedicating 0 temple to Tibenus, and their respective 
ments were examined by the senate Jour of them 
wero immediately rejected as unequal to the burden, 
ond among these was Laodicea, whose splendour is 
sti displayed im its ruins. Laodicea collected a very 
considerable revenue from its flocks of sheep, cele- 
brated for the fineness of their wool, and had received, 

a. little before the contest, a legacy of above four 
hundred thousand pounds by the testament of a gene- 
rous citizen If such was the poverty of Laodicea, 

what must have been the wealth of those cities whose 

clam appeared preferable, and particularly of 
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Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long 
disputed with each other the titular prmacy of 
Asia? The capitals of Syria and Egypt held a shill 
superior 1ank in the empire, Antioch and Alexandria 
looked down with disdam on a crowd of dependent 
erties, and yielded with reluctance to the majesty of 
Rome itself 

All these cities were connected with each other, 
end with the capital, by the pubhe highways, which, 
issuing from the Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, 
pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only by 
the frontiers of the empire If we carefully trace the 
distance from the wall of Antommus to Rome, and 
from thence to Jerusalem, ıt wl be found that the 
groat cham of communication, from the north-west to 
the south-east pomt of the empire, was drawn out to 
the length of four thousand and eighty Roman miles 
The publ roads were accurately divided by mule- 
stones, and ran mn a direct line from one aity to 
another, with very httle respect for the obstacles 
either of nature or private property Mountains were 
perforated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest 
and most rapid streams ‘The middle part of the road 
was raised mto a terrace which commanded the ndja- 
cent country, consisted of several stratn of sand, 
gravel, and cement, and was paved with Jarge stones, 
ar, in some places near the capital, with pramte Such 
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was the solid construction of the Roman highways, 
whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort 
of fifteen centunes. They united the subjects of the 
most distant provinces by an easy and familar mter- 
course, but ther primary object had been to facilitate 
the marches of the lemons, nor was any country con- 
sidered as completely subdued, tll ıt had been ren- 
dered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms and 
authority of the conqueror The advantage of receiv- 
ing the earhest mteligence, end of conveying their 
orders with celerrty, mduced the emperors to establish 
throughout ther extensive dommions the regular 
institution of posts Houses were everywhere erected 
at the distance only of five or six miles; each of them 
was constantly provided with forty horses, and by the 
help of these relays ıt was easy to travel an hundred 
mules in a day along the Roman roads The use of 
the posts was allowed to those who claimed it by an 
Imperial mandate, but though orgmally intended for 
the public service, 16 was sometimes mdulged to the 
business or conveniency of private citizens Nor was 
the communication of the Roman. empire less free and 
open by sea than 16 was by land The provinces sur- 
rounded and enclosed the Mediterranean: and Italy, 
in the shape of an ummense promontory, advanced 
into the mudst of that great lake The coasts of Italy 
are, in general, destitute of safe harbours; bué human 
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industry hed corrected the deficiencies of nature, and 
the artificial port of Ostia, ım particular, situate at the 
mouth of the Tiber, and formed by the emperor 
Claudius, was an useful monument of Roman great- 
ness. Irom this port, which was only sixteen miles 
from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently carned 
vessels m seven days to the Columns of Hercules, and 
in nine or ten to Alexandna in Egypt 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have 
imputed to extensive empire, the power of Rome was 
attended with some beneficial consequences to man- 
kind; and the same freedom of intercourse which e.- 
tended the vices, diffused hkewise the umprovements, 
of social hfe In the more remote ages of antiquity 
the world was unequally divided The East was m 
the rmmemorial possession of arts snd luxury’ whilst 
the West was mhabited by rude and warlike bar- 
barians, who either disdamed agriculture, or to whom 
16 was totally unknown Under the protection of an 
established government, the productions of happier 
chmates, and the dustry of more civilised nations, 
were gradually introduced into the western countnes 
of Europe; and the natives were encouraged, by an 
open and profitable commerce fo multiply the former, 
as well as to umprove the latter It would be almost 
impossible to enumerate all the articles, either of the 
animal or the vegetable reign, which were successively 
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imported into Europe from Asia and Egypt; but 3¢ will 
not be unworthy of the digmty, and much less of the 
utabty, of an historical work, shghtly to touch on s 
few of the principal heads. 1 Almost all the flowers, 
the herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our European 
gardens, are of foreign extraction, which, m many 
cases, 1s betrayed even by thew names the apple was 
a native of Italy, and when the Romans had tasted 
the meher flavouc of the apricot, the peach, the pome- 
granate, the citron, and the orange, they contented 
themselves with applying to all these new fruits the 
common denomination of apple, discrimmeatimg them 
from each other by the additional epithet of ther 
country 2 In the time of Homer the vine grew wild 
in the island of Sicily, and most probably in the adja- 
cent continent; but 16 was not improved by the skil, 
nor did 1¢ afford a liquor grateful to the taste, of the 
savage inhabitants A thousand years afterwards 
Italy could boast that, of the fourscore most generous 
and celebrated wines, more than two-thirds were pro- 
duced from her soil The blessing was soon commu- 
nicated to the Narbonnese province of Gaul; but so 
mtense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, 
that, m the time of Strabo, ıt was thought impossible 
to ripen the grapes m those parts of Gaul This 
difficulty, however, was gradually vanquished, and 
there 1s some reason to believe that the vineyards of 
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Burgundy are as old as the age of the Antomnes 3 
The olive, in the western world, followed the progress 
of peace, of which ıt was considered as the symbol. 
Two centuries after the foundation of Rome, both 
Italy and Afmea were strangers to that useful plant, 
it was naturalised in those countnes, and at length 
carried into the heart of Spam and Gaul The timid 
errors of the ancients, that 1b requned a certain degree 
of heat, and could only flounsh in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, were msensbly exploded by mdustry and 
experience 4 The cultivation of flax was transported. 
from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole country, 
however 16 might impovensh the particular Iands on 
which ıt was sown, 5 The use of artificial grasses 
became famihar to the farmers both of Italy and the 
provinces, particularly the lucerne, which derved its 
name and orgin from Media The assured supply of 
wholesome and plentiful food for the cattle durmg 
winter multiphed the number of the flocks and herds, 
which in ther turn contributed to the fertility of the 
sol To all these improvements may be added 
an assıduous attention to mnes end fisheries, whioh, 
by employing e multitude of labomous hands, serve to 
merease the pleasures of the rch and the subsistence 
of the poor The elegant treatise of Columella 
desenbes the advanced state of the Spanish husbandry 
under the reign of Tiberius, and ıt may be observed 
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that those fammes which so frequently afflicted the 
infant republic were seldom or never experienced by 
the extensive empire of Rome The accidental 
scarcity, mm any single province, was unmediately re- 
heved by the plenty of 1ts more fortunate neighbours. 
Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; 
ce the producthons of nature are the materials of art 
Under the Roman empire, the labour of an indus- 
trious and mgemous people was variously, but mces- 
santly, employed m the service of the nch. In thar 
dress, thew table, thew houses, and their furniture, 
the favourites of fortune united every refinement of 
conveniency, of elegance, and of splendour, whatever 
could soothe thew pnde, or gratify them sensushty. 
Such refinements, under the odious name of luxury, 
have been severely arraigned by the morahsts of every 
age, and 1t might perhaps be more conducive to the 
virtue, as well as happmess, of mankind, if all pos- 
sessed the necessaries, and none the superfluihes, of 
hfe __ But. m the, present. 2mperfect condition - af - 
society, luxury, though 1b may proceed from vice or 
folly, seems to be the only means that can correct tHe 
“unequal distribution of property! The diligent 
mechanic and the slulful artist, who have obtained no 
share in the division of the earth, receive a voluntary 
tax from the possessors of land, and the latter ara 
prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
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estates, with whose produce they may purchase addi- 
ticnal pleasures This operation, the particular 
effects of which are felt n every society, acted with 
much more diffusive energy in the Roman world The 
provinces would soon have been exhausted of their 
wealth, 1f the manufactures and commerce of luxury 
had not insensibly restored to the undustnous subjects 
the sums which were exacted from them by the arms 
and authority of Rome. As Jong as the circulation 
was confined within the bounds of the empire, 1¢ ım- 
pressed the political mache with a new degree of 
activity, and 1ts consequences, sometimes beneficial, 
could never become pernicious 
. But 16 1s no easy task to confine luxury within 
the hmits of an empire ‘The most remote countries 
of the ancient world were ransacked to supply the 
pomp and dehcacy of Rome The forest of Scythia 
afforded some valuable furs Amber was brought over 
land from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube, 
and the barbanans were astonished at the pncé which 
they received ın exchange for so useless a commodity. 
There was a considerable demand for Babylonian car- 
pets, and other manufactures of the Hast, but the 
most umportant and unpopular branch of foreign trade 
was cared on with Arabia and India Every year, 
about the tame of the summer solstice, a fleet of an 
hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Myos-hormos, 
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a port of Egypt, on the Red Sea By the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons, they traversed the ocean 
in about forty days The coast of Malabar, or the 
island of Ceylon, was the usual term of thei naviga- 
tion, and ıt was ın those markets that the merchants 
from the more remote countries of Asa expected thew 
arrival The return of the ficet of Egypt was fixed 
to the months of December or January, and as soon 
as thei rich cargo had been transported on the backs 
cf camels from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had de- 
scended that mver as far as Alexandna, 1t was poured, 
without delay, into the capital of the empire The 
objects of onental traffic were splendid and trifimg; 
silk, a pound of which was esteemed not mfemor m 
value to a pound of gold, precious stones, among 
which fhe pearl claimed the first rank after the 
diamond, and a vanety of aromatics, that were con- 
sumed 2n religious worship and the pomp of funerals 

The labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded with 
almost incredible profit; but the profit was made upon 
Roman subjects, and a few individuals were ennched 
at the expense of the pubhe As the natives of Arabia 
and India were contented with the productions and 
manufactures of their own country, silver, on the side 

of the Romans, was the principal, if not the only, 

instrument of commerce. It was a complaint worthy 

of the gravity of the senate, that, ın the purchase of 
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female ornaments, the wealth of the state was rre- 
coverably given away to foreign and hostile nations 
The annual loss ıs computed, by a writer of an mgu- 
sitive but censorious temper, at upwards of eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling Such was the style 
of discontent, brooding over the dark prospect of ap- 
proaching poverty And yet, if we compare the 
proportion between gold and silver, as 16 stood in the 
time of Phny, and as it was fixed ım the reign of 
Constantine, we shall discover within that period a 
very considerable increase There ıs nob the least 
reason to suppose that gold was become more scarce; 
it 1s therefore evident that mlver was grown more 
common, that, whatever might be the amount of the 
Indian and Arabian exports, they were far from ex. 
hausting the wealth of the Roman would, and that 
the produce of the mines abundantly supplied the de- 
mands of commerce 

Notwithstandimg the propensity of manland to 
exalt the past and to depreciate the present, the tran- 
quil and prosperous state of the empire was warmly 
felt and honestly confessed by the provineials as well 
as Romans ‘‘ They acknowledged that the true prn- 
ciples of social hfe, laws, agriculture, and sowence, 
which had been first invented by the wisdom of 
Athens, were now firmly established by the power of 
Rome, under whose auspicious mfluence tho fiercest 
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barbarians were umted by an equal government and. 
common language ‘They affirm that, with the im- 
provement of arts, the human species was visibly mul- 
tiplied. They celebrate the increasing splendour of 
the cities, the beautiful face of the country, cultivated 
end adorned like an ummense garden, and the long 
festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so many 
nations, forgetful of their ancient animosiiies, and 
delivered from the apprehension of future danger 
Whatever suspicions may be suggested by the arr vf 
rhetone and declamation which seems to prevail m 
these passages, the substance of them 18 perfectly, 
agreeable to historic truth 
g q It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contem- 
poraries should discover m the public felicity the latent 
causes of decay and corruption This long eace, and... 
the un:form government of the Romans, introduced, a 
slew-and-weeret poison into the + Vitals of the empire J 
The tilde of men weie gradually reduced to the same 
level, the fire of genus was extingwshed, and even 
the military spt evaporated The natives of Europe 
were brave and robust Spam, Gaul, Bnitain, and 
Dlyneum supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, 
and constituted the real strength of the monarchy 
Their personal valour remained, but they no longer 
possessed that public courage which is nourished by 
the love of mdependence, the sense of national honour, 
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still reigned m the schools; and thew systems, trans- 
nutted with blind deference from one generation of 
disciphes to another, precluded every generqus at- 
tempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of 
the human mmd. The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of Inndimg a fire hke ther own, 
wspired only cold and servile umitations: or, if any 
ventured to deviate from those models, they deviated. 
at the same time from good sense and propriety On 
the revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the 
imagination after a long repose, national emulation, a 
new religion, new languages, and a new world, called 
forth the gems of Europe. But the provincials of 
Rome, tramed by an uniform artificial foreign educa- 
tion, were engaged in a very unequal competition with 
those bold ancıents who, by expressing thew genume 
feelings m thew native tongue, had already occupied 
every place of honour The name of Poet was almost 
forgotten, that of Orator was usurped by the sophists. 
A cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators, 
darkened the face of learning, and the dechne of genius 
was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 

The sublime Longinus, who m somewhat a later 
period, and in the court of a Syrian queen, preserved 
the spimt of ancient Athens, observes and laments 
this degeneracy of lus contemporaries, which debased 
their sentiments, enervated their courage, and 
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depressed their talents ‘‘ In the same manner,” says 
he, ‘‘ as some children always remain pigmies, whose 
infant hmbs have been too closely confined, thus our 
tender minds, fettered by the pieyudices and habits of 
a just servitude, are unable to expand themselves, or 
to attam that well-proportioned greatness which we 
admire ın the ancients, who, hving under a popular 
government, wrote with the same freedom as they 
acted’? This dimmutive stature of maninnd, if ws 
pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking below the old 
stendard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled 
by a race of pigmues, when the fierce gants of the 
north broke in and mended the puny breed They res- 
tored a manly spit of freedom, and, after the revo- 
lution of ten centunes, freedom became the happy 
parent of taste and science, 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER 


My readmg has been lamentably desultory and 4 
immethodical Odd, out of the way, old English plays, 
and treatises, have supplied me with most of my 
notions, and ways of feelng In every thing that re- 
lates to science, I am a whole Encyclopedia behind 
the rest of the world 31 should have scarcely cut a 
figure among the frankhns, or country gentlemen, in 
lang Jobn’s days gh know less geography than s 
schoolboy of mx weeks’ standıng. To me a map of old 
Ortehus is as authentic as Arrowsmith. I do not know 
whereabout Africa merges into Asia, whether Ethiopia 
de m one or other of those great divisions; nor can 
form the remotest conjecture of the position of New 
South Wales, or Van Diemen’s Land Yet do I hold 
a correspondence with a very dear fnend m the first- 
named of these two Terre Incognite I have no 
astronomy I do not know where to look for the Bear} 
or Charles's Wain; the plaee of any star; or the name 
of any of them at sight I guess at Venus only by 
her brghtness—and if the sun on some portentous > 
morn were to make his first appearance in the West, 

I verily believe, that, while all the world were gasping 
in apprehension about me, I salone should stand un- 
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terrified, from sheer incuriosity and want of observa- 
ton Of history and chronology I possess some vague 
points, such as one cannot help picking up in the 
course of miscellaneous study, but I never deliberate- 
ly sat down to a chronicle, even of my own country. 
(I have most dim apprehensions of the four great 
monarchies, and sometimes the Assynan, sometimes 
the Persian, floats as first, m my, fancy. { make the 
widest conjectures concernmg Egypt, and her shep- 
berd_ kings My frend M., with great paistalang, 
got me to think I understood the first proposition m 
Euchd, but gave me over m despar ab the second 
T am entirely unacquainted with the modern langu- 
ages, and, lıke a better man than myself, have ‘ small 
Latın and less Greek’ I am a stranger to the shapes 
and texture of the commonest tiees, herbs, flowers-— 
not from the circumstance of my being town-born— 
for I should have brought the same imobservant spirit 
into the world with me, had I first seen ıt “ on Devon's 
leafy shores,’—-and am no less at a loss among purely 
town-objects, tools, engmes, mechanic processes — 
Not that I affect ignorance—but my head has not 
many mansions, nor spacious, and I have been obhged 
to fill 16 with such cabmet curiosities a3 16 can hold 
without aching I sometimes wonder, how I have 
passed my probation with so little discredit in the 
world, as I hove done, upon so meagre a stock. But 
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the fact 1s, a man may do very well with a very 
little Imowledge, and scarce be found out, mm med 
company, every body 1s so much more ready to 
produce lis own, than to call for a display of 
your acquisitions But m a téte-d-téte there 1s no 
shuffing The truth will out There 1s nothmg 
which I dread so much, as the being left alone for 2 
quarter of an hour with a sensible, well-informed 
man, that docs not know me TI lately got into a 
dilemma, of this sort. 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishopsgate 
and Shacklewell, the conch stopped to take up a 
staid-lookang gentleman, about the wrong mde of 
thirty, who was giving lis parting directions (white 
the steps were adjusting), in a tone of mild authonts, 
to a tall youth, who seemed to be neither his clerk, 
his son, nor his servant, but something partatine cf 
all three The youth was distmssed, and wo deave 
on As we were the sole passengers, he oucfurstt, 
enough addressed his conversation to ine, and ve 
discussed the merits of the fire, fhe enaility ard 
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said—when he suddenly alarmed me by a starthng 
question, whether I had seen the show of prize cattle 
that moimmg m Smithfield? Now as I had not seen 
it, and do not greatly care for such sort of exhibitions, 
I was obliged to return a cold negative He seemed 
a little mortified, as well as astonished, at my declara- 
tion, as (it appeared) he was just come fresh from 
the sight, and doubtless had hoped to compare notes 
on the subject However, he assured me that I had 
lost a fine treat, as 16 far exceeded the show of last 
year We were now approaching Norton Falgate, 
when the sight of some shop-goods ticketed freshened 
him up mto a dissertation upon the cheapness of 
cottons this sprng I was now a little ım heart, as 
the nature of my mornmg avocations had brought me 
mto some sort of famuhanty with the raw maternal, 
and I was surprised to find how eloquent I was be- 
coming on the state of the India market—when, pre- 
sently, he dashed my imerpient.vamty to the earth 
at once, by mquiring whether I had ever made any 
calculation as to the value of the rental of all the 
retail shops m London Had he asked of me, what 
song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles assumed 
when he hid himself among women, I meght, with 
Sir Thomas Browne, have hazarded 8 ‘ wide solution 4 
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Ms companion raw my embarrassment, and, the alms- 
houses beyond Shoreditch just commg m view, with 
gront good-nature and dextenty, shifted his conver- 
sation to the subject of public charities, which led to 
the comparative mers of provision for the poor m 
past and present times, with observations on the old 
monastic inshitutions, and charitable orders, but, find- 
mg me rather dimly impressed with some glimmering 
notions from old poctic associations, than strongly 
fortificd with any speculations reducible to calcula- 
ion on tho subject, he gavo tbe matter up, and, the 
country beginning to open more and more upon us, 
as we approached the turnpike at Kingsland (the 
destined termination of his journey), he put a homs 
thrust upon me, i the most unfortunate position he 
ould have chosen, by advancmg some queries relative 
to the North Pole Expedition While I was mutter- 
ing out something about the Panorama of those 
strange regions (which I had actually seen), by way 
of parrymg the question, the coach stopping relieved 
me from any further apprehensions My companion 
getting out, left me im the comfortable possession of 
my ignorance, and I heard him, as he went off, puttmg 
questions to an outside passenger, who had alighted 
with him, regarding an epidemic disorder, that had 
been nfe about Dalston, and which, my friend assured 
hım, had gone through five or sıx schools ın that 
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neighbourhood. The truth now flashed upon me, that 
my companion was 4 schoolmaste:, and that the 
youth, whom he had parted from at our first acquaint- 
ance, must have been one of the bigger boys, or the 
“usher —He was evidently ao Jund-hearted man, who 
did not seem so much desirous of provokimg discussion 
by the questions which he put, as of obtammg mform- 
ation at any rate It did not appear that he took any 
interest, either, m such Innd of mquimes, fo. thea 
own sake, but that he was m some way bound lo scek 
for knowledge A greenish-coloured coat, which he 
had on, forbade me to surmise that he was a clergy- 
man The adventure gave bnth to some reflections 
on the difference between persons of his profession m 
past and present times 
Rest to the souls of those fine old Pedagogucs,: 
the breed, long since extinct, of the Lilys, and the 
Limacres who beheving that all learnmg was con- 
tained in the languages which they taught, ond des- 
pising every other acquirement as superficial end 
useless, came to their task as to a sport! Passing froin 
mfaney to age, they dreamed away all their days a3 
wa grammar-school Revolving in a perpetual cycle 
of declensions, conjugations, syntaves, and prosodies, 
renewing constantly the occupations which had 
charmed their studious clnidhood, rehearsing conti- 
nuaily the part of the past, hfe must have shppud 
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from them at last ke one day They were always 
m thew frst garden, .eapmg harvests of thew golden 
“dime, among thew Flor and ther Sprelegia, m 
Arcadia still, but kings, the ferule of then sway not 
much harsher, but of lke digmty with that mild 
sceptre atinbuted to Jang Basileus, the Greek and 
Latin, then stately Pamela and thew Philoclea, with 
the occasional duncery-of some untoward tyro, serving 
for a ref:eshmg mterlude of a Mopsa, or a clown 
Dametas! 

With what a savour doth the Preface to Colet’s, | 
or (as 1 18 sometimes called) Paul’s Accidence, set 
forth! ‘To exhort every man to the learnmg of 
grammar, that mtendeth to attam the understanding 
of the tongues, wherein is contamed a great treasury 
of wisdom and knowledge, 14 would seem but vam 
and lost labour, fo. so much as it 1s known, that 
nothing can surely be ended, whose begmmmg 1s 
either feeble or faulty, and no buildmg be perfect, 
whereas the foundation and ground-work 1s 1eady to 
fall, and unable to uphold the burden of the frame ’ 
How well doth this stately preamble (compaiable to / 
those which Milton commendeth as ‘havmg been 
the usage to prefix to some solemn law, then frst 
promulgated by Solon, or Lycurgus ’) correspond with 
and lustrate that pious zeal fo. conformity, expressed > 
ım a succeeding clause, which would fence about 
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grammar-rules with the severity of faith-articles! 
—‘as for the diversity of giammars, 16 18 well profit- 
ably taken away by the Kings Majesties wisdom, who 
foreseeing the inconvenience, and favourably providin; 
the remedie, caused one Innd of grammar py sundry 
learned men to be diligently drawn, and so to be set 
out, only everywhere to be taught for the .use of 
learners, and for the hurt m changmg of school- 
masters ’ What a guste. m that which follows 

* wherein 1 1s profitable that he can orderly decline his 
moun, and his verb’ His noun! 

The fine dream 1s fading away fast, and the least 
concern of a teacher in the present day 1s to inculcate; 
grammar-rules 
- The modern schoolmaster ıs expected to know 4 
little of every thing, because his pupil 1s required nob 
to be entirely ignorant of any thmg He must te 
superficially, 1 I may so say, ommscient Jie ıs to 
know something of pneumatics, of chemistry, vf what- 
evel 1s curious, or proper to excite the attention of 
the youthful mind, an sight mto mechanics 18 
desirable, with a touch of statistics, the quahty cf 
soils, etc , botany, the constitution of his country, 
‘cum multis aliis You may get a notion of some pait 
of his expected duties by consulting the famous 
Tractate on Education addressed fo Mr Harthb 

All these thmgs—these, or the desire of them— 
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he 1s expected to instil, not by set lessons from pra- 
Sessors, which he may charge in tho bill, bué at school- 
intervals, as he walks the streets, or snunters_through 
green ficlds (those natural instructors), with bis 
pupils. The least part of what is oxpected from him, 
is to be done in school-hours He must nsinuaty 

knowledge ab tho mollia tempora fandi He must 

selze Overy occasion—the season of the year—the 

time of the day—a passmg cloud—a rambow—a 

waggon of hay—na regiment of soldiers gomg by——to 

mculeate something useful. He can receive no 

pleasure from a casual glimpse of Nature, but must 

catch at 1t as an object of mstruction He must inter- 

pret beauty anto the pieturesque. He cannot relish a | 
beggar-man, or & gipsy, for thınkıng of the sutable 
yaproyemieni Nothing comes to him, not spoiled by 
thè sophisticatmg..medium of moral uses The Umi- 
verse—that Great Book, as it has been called—is to 
him indeed, to all mtents and purposes, a book, out 
of which he ıs doomed to read tedious homies to 
distasting schoolboys —-Vacations themselves are none 
to him, he is only rather worse off than before; for 
commonly he has some imtrusiva upper-boy fastened 
upon him at such times , some cadet of a great family; 
some neglected lump of nobility, or gentry, that he 
must drag after him to the play, to the Panorama, to 
Mr Bartley’s Orrery, to the Panopticon, or mto the 
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country, to a frend’s house, or to his favourite water- 
ing-place Wherever he goes, this uneasy shadow 
attends him A boy 1s at lis board, and m hus path, 
and im all his movements He 1s boy-nd, sick of per- 
petual boy, 

Boys are capital fellows m their own way, among 
their mates, but they are unwholesome companions 
for grown people The restraint ıs felt no less on the 
one side, than on the other— Even a child, that 
* plaything fo. an hour,’ tues alwaysy The noises of © 
children, playmg their own fancies—as I now hearken ' 
to them by fits, sporting on the green before my 
window, while I am engaged in these grave specula- 
tions at my neat suburhan retreat at Shacklewoll—by 
distance made more sweet—iexpressibly take from 
the labour of my task. It is ke writing to music 
They seem to modulate my pemods They ought at 
least to do so—for in the voice of that tender age 
there ıs a kind of poetry, far unlike the harsh prose- 
accents of man’s conversatione—I should but spoil 
thoir sport, and dimmish my own sympathy for them, 
by mingling in their pashme avert **s * S 

I would not be domesticated all my days with a 
person of very superior capacity to my own—not, if 
I know myself at all, from ony considerations of 
jealousy or self-comparison, for the occasional com- 
munion with such minds has constituted the fortune 
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ond feheity of my hfe—but the habit of too constant 
intercourse with spirits above you, instead of raising 
you, keeps you down Too frequent doses of original 
thmlang from others, restram what lesser portion of 
that faculty you may possess of your own. You get 
entangled m another man’s mmd, even as you lose 
youself ım another man’s grounds You are walking 
with a tall varlet, whose strides out-pace yours to 
Jassitude The constant operation of such potent 
agency. would reduce me, I am convinced, to umbe- 
city You may derive thoughts from others, your 
way of thinking, the mould m which your thoughts 
are cast, must be Your own Intellect may be 1m- 
patted, but not each man’s intellectual frame — 
la As little as I should wish to be always thus 
Mad upward, as hittle (or rather still less) 1s it 
desirable to be stunted downwards by your associates 
The trumpet does not more sfun you by its Joudness, 
than a whisper teases you by 1ts provolang maudibihty 
7 Why are we never quite at our ease m the 
presence of a schoolmaster ?—because we are ennscious 
that he 1s not quite at his ease im ours He ıs awk- 
ward, and out of place, m the society of jus equals 
He comes hke Gulliver from among lus httle people, 
and he cannot fit the stature of ns understandmg to 
yours He cannot meet you on the square He 
wants a pomt given him, hke an indifferent whist- 
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,Player He 1s so used to teaching, that he wants to 
be teaching you One of these professors, upon my 
complamme that these little sketches of mine were 
anythmg but methodical, and that I was unable to 
make them otherwise, kindly offered to mstruct me 
in the method by which young gentlemen in his 

“ seminary were taught to compose English themes — 
The jests of a schoolmaster are coarse, or thm They 
do not tell out of school. He is under the restraint 
of a formal or didactave-hypocrisy m company, a3 2 
clergyman 1s under a moral one’ He can no more let 
his intellect loose in society, than the other can his 
mchnations —He 1s forlorn among lis co-evals,. his z 
juniors cannot be his friends 

‘I take blame to myself,’ said a sensible man of 

~ this profession, wmting to a friend respectmg a youth 
who had quitted hws school abruptly, ‘that your 
nephew was not more attached tome But persons m 
my situation are more to be pitied, than can well be 
imagined We are surrounded by young, and, conse- 
quently, ardently affectionate hearts, but we can never. 


hope to share an atom of their affections. The rela. 
tion of master and scholar forbids this, How pleasing 


this must be to you, how I envy your feelings! my 
frends will sometimes say to me, when they see 
young men, whom I have educated, return after some 
years’ absence from school, ther eyes shmmg with 
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pleasure, while they shake hands with their old master, 
bringing a present of game to me, or a toy to my 
wife, and thanking me ın the warmest terms for my 
care of their education A holday is begged for the 
boys, the house 1s a scene of happiness, I, only, am 
sad at heart—This fine-spmited and warm-hearted 
(youth, who fancies he repays his master with gratitude 
‘for the care of his boyish years—this young mean—in 
{the eight long years I watched over him with a yarent’s 
anxiety, never could repay me with one look of 
genuine _feehng. He was proud, when I praised, he 
was submussive, when I reproved him, but he did 
never love me—and what he now mistakes for giati- 
tude and kindness for me, ıs but the pleasant sensa- 
tion, which all persons fee] at revisitmg the scenes of 
their boyish hopes and fears, and the seemg cn equal 
terms the man they were accustomed to look up te 
with reverence My wife, too,’ this iteresting 
correspondent goes on to say, ‘ my once darling Anna, 
1s the wife of a schoolmaster,—When I marred her— 
knowing that the wife of a schoolmaster ought to be 
a busy notable creature, and fearmg that my gentle 
Anna would ill supply the loss of my dear busthng 
mother, just then dead, who never sat still, was in 
every part of the house in a moment, and whom I was 
obhged sometimes to threaten to fasten down m a 
chair, to save her from fatiguing herself to—death 
<= 
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I expressed my fears, that I was bringing her mto a 
way of hfe unsuitable to her, and she, who Joved me 
tenderly, promised for my sake to exert herself to 
perform the duties of he new situation She 
promised, and she has kept her word What wonders 
will not women’s love perform?—My house 35 
managed with a propriety and decorum. unknown 70 ¢ 
other schools, my boys are well “fea, look healthy, 
and have evety proper accommodation, and ail th.s 
performed with a careful economy, that never de- 
scends to meanness But I have lost my gentle, 
helpless Anna! When we sit down to enjoy an hour 
of 1epose after the fatıgue of the dey, I am compelled 
to listen to what have been her useful (and they are 
really useful) employments through the day, and what 
she proposes for her to-morrow’s task Her hemb 
and her features are changed by the duties of her 
situation To the boys, she never appears other than 
the master’s wife, and she looks up fo me as the 
boys’ master, to whom all show of love and affection 
would be highly umproper, and unbecoming the dignity 
-of her situation and mme Yet this my gratitude for- 
bids me to hint to her For my sake she submitted 
to be this altered creature, and can I reproach her 
for 14? ’—For the communication of this letter, I am 
indebted to my cousin Bridget: 





ON TOE IGNORANCE OF THE LEARNED. 


" Ter the more Innguages a man can apeak, 
Hix takut har but sprung the greater leak 
And, for the industry ho has spent upon't, 
Muet full as much rame other way discount 
The Hebrew, Clnildcee, and the Synac, 
Do, luke their letters, sct men’s rezson back, 
Ani turn ther wits that sirvo to undorstand 3t 
(Iabe those that write tho characters) left-handed 
Yet he that is but able to express 
No sense at oll amt several languages, 
Will pass for learneder than ho that's hnown 
To speak the strongest reason in lus own ” 


BUTLER. 


« 


L 


Tnx description of persons who have the fewess 
ideas of all others are mere authors and readers It 
18 better to bo able neither to icad nor wite than to be 
able to do’nothing else. A lounge: who 1s ordinarily 
seen with a book im his hand, 1s (we may be almost 
sure) equally without the power or imelination to 
attend either to what passes mound him, or m his 
own mind Such a one may be said to carry his 
understanding about with him m his pocket, or io 
leave 16 of home on his brary shelves He 1s afra.d 
of venturing on any train of reasoning, or of strkmg 
out any observation that 1s not mechanically suggested 
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to him by passing his oyes over certain legible 
characters, shrinks from the fatigue of thought, 
which, for want of practice, becomes msupportablo 
to him, and sits down contented with an endless 
wearisome succossion of words and _half-formed 
images, which fill the void of the mind, and continual- 
ly efface one another Learning 1s, im too many 
cases, buf a foil to common sense, a substitute for 
tiue knowledge Books are less often made use of as 
“* spectacles '’ to look at nature with, than as bhads 
to keep out its strong ght and shifting scenery from 
weak eyes and indolent dispositions The book-worm 
wraps himself up in his web of verbal generalities, 
and sees only the glimmermg shadows of things re- 
flected from the minds of others Nature puts hım 
out The impressions of real objects, stripped of the 
disguises of words and volummous round-about des- 
criptions, are blows that stagger him, thew variety 
distracts, their rapidity exhausts him, and he turns 
from the bustle, the noe, and glare, and whirlng 
motion of the world about him (which he has not an 
eye to follow in its fantastic changes, nor an under- 
standmg to reduce to fixed pmnerples), to the quiet 
‘monotony of the dead languages, and the less startling 
and more intelligible combinations of the letters of the 
alphabet It 15 well, 16 is perfectly well ‘‘ Leave 
me to my repose,” ıs the motto of the sleeping and the 
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dead You might as well ask the paralytic to leap 
from his chair and thiow away his crutch, or, without 
a miracle, to ‘‘ take up lus bed and walk,” as expect 
the learned reader to throw down his book and thnk 
for himself He clings to 1 for his mtellectual sup- 
port, and his dread of bemg left to himself 1s like the 
horror of a vacuum He can only breathe a learned 
atmosphere, as other men breathe common ar He 
is a borrower of sense He has no ideas of his own, 
and must hve on those of other people The habit of 
supplying our ideas from foreign sources ‘‘ enfeebles 
all internal strength of thought,’’ as a course cf dram- 
diinking destroys the tone of the stomach The facul- 
ties of the mimd, when not exerted, or when cramped 
by custom and authonty, become hstless, torpid, and 
unfit for the purposes of thought or action Can we 
wonder at the languor and lassifude which ıs thus pro- 
duced by a life of learned sloth and ignorance, by 
poring over lines and syllables that excite little more 
idea or mterest than if they were the characters of an 
unknown tongue, till the eye closes on vacancy, and 
the book drops from the feeble hand! I would rather 
be a wood-cutter, or the meanest hind, that all day 
* sweats ın the eye of Phoebus, and at mght sleeps in 
Elysium,” than wear out my hfe so, ’twixt dreaming 
and awake The learned author differs from the 
learned student in this, that the one éranseribes what 
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the other i1eads ‘The learned are mere hterary 
drudges If you set them upon onginal composition, 
ther heads turn, they don’t know where they are 
The mdefatigable readers of books are hke the ever- 
lasting copiers of pictures, who, when they attempt 
to do anythmg of their own, find they want an eye 
quick enough, a hand steady enough, and colours 
bright enough, to trace the hvmg forms of nature 
Any one who has passed through the reguiar 
gradations of g classical education, and 1s not made 2 
fool by it, may consider himself as having had a very 
narrow escape It ıs an old 1emark, that boys who 
shme abt school do not make the greatest figure when 
they grow up and come out mto the world ‘The 
things, m fact, which a boy 1s set to learn at school, 
and on which lus success depends, are things winch 
do not require the exercise either of the highest or the 
most useful faculties of the mmd Memory (and 
that of the lowest kind) 1s the chef faculty called nto 
play, m connmg over and repeatmg lessons by rote 
mm grammar, im languages, in geogiaphy, arithmetic, 
ete, so that he who has the most of this technical 
memory, with the least turn for other things, whch 
have a stronger and more natural claim upon his 
childish attention, will make the most fo.waid school- 
boy ‘The jargon contaming the definitions of the 
parts of speech, the rules for casting up an account, 
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cr the mflections of a Greek verb, can have no attrac- 
tion to the tyro of ten years old, except as they are 
imposed as a task upon him by others, or from hs 
feehng the want of sufficient rehsh or amusement i 
other thmgs A lad with a sickly constitution, and 
no very active mind, who can just retam what 18 | 
pomted out to him, and has nerther sagacity to dis- 
tingwsh nor spit to enjoy for himself, will generally 
be at the head of his form An idler at school, on the 
other hand, ıs one who has high health and spuiriis, 
who has the free use of ms hmbs, with all his wits 
about him, who feels the circulation of his blood and 
the motion of his heart, who 18 ready to laugh and cry 
in a breath, and who had rather chase a ball or s 
butterfly, feel the open air m hus face, look at the 
fields or the sky, follow a winding path, or enter with 
eagerness into all the little conflicts and imterests of 
bis acquaintances and fnends, than doze over a musty 
spelling-book, repeat barbarous distichs after his 
master, sit so many hours pinioned to a writing-desk, 
and receive his reward for the loss of time and 
pleasure mm paltry prze-medals at Christmas and 
Midsummer. There 1s mdeed a degree of stupidity 
which prevents children from learnmg the usual 
lessons, or ever arnving at these puny academic 
honours But what passes for stupidity is much 


oftener a want of interest, of a sufficient motive to 
5 
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fix the attention, and force a reluctant application to 
the dry and unmeaning pursuits of school-learmng 
The best capacities are as much above this drudgery 
as the dullest are beneath 16 Our men of the greatest 
gemus have not been most distingmshed for their 
acquirements at school or at the university 


‘Th’ enthusiast Fancy was o truant ever " 


Gray and Collins were among the mstances of 
this wayward disposition Such persons do not think 
so highly of the advantages, nor can they submit 
thew ımagmatıons so servilely to the tammels of 
strict scholastic diserplme There 1s a certam kind and 
degree of intellect in which words take root, but 
into which things have not power to penetrate A 
mediocrity of talent, with a certam slenderness of 
moral constitution, 1s the soi] that produces the most 
brillant specumens of successful prize-essayists and 
‘Greek epigrammatasts It should not be forgotten, 
that the least respectable character among modern 
polificians was the cleverest boy at Eton 

Learnmg 1s the knowledge of that which 1s not 
generally known to others, and which we can only 
denve at second-hand from books or other artificial 
sources The knowledge of that which is before us, 
or about us, which appeals fo our experience, pas- 
sions, and pursuits, to the bosome and businesses of 
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men, 1s not learmng Learning 18 ‘the knowledge ot 
that which none but the learned Inow He is the 
most learned man who Imows the most of what 18 
farthest removed from common life and actual obser- 
vation, that is of the least practical utility, and least 
hable to be brought to the test of experience, and 
that, havig been handed down through the greatest 
number of intermediate stages, 1s the most full of un- 
certainty, difficulties, and contradictions It 1s seemy 
with the eyes of others, hearmg with therm ears, and 
pinning our faith on their understandings. The 
learned man prides himself m the knowledge of 
names, and dates, not of men o: thmgs He thinks 
and cares nothmg about his next-door nexghbours, 
but he ıs deeply read in the tmbes and castes of the 
Hindoos and Calmuc Tartars He can hardly find 
his way into the next street, though he 18 acquainted 
with the exact dimensions of Constantinople and 
Pelan He does not lmow whether his oldest ac- 
quaintance 1s 2 knave or a fool, but he can pronounce 
a pompous lecture on all the principal characters »n 
bistory He cannot tell whether an object 1s black 
or white, round or square, and yet he is a professed 
master of the laws of optics and the rules of pers- 
pechve He knows as much of what he talks about 
as a blind man does of colours He cannot give a 
satisfactory answer to the plainest question, nor 1s he 
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ever m the mght m any one of his opmions upon any 
cne matter of faot that really comes before him, and 
yet he gives himself out for an mfalhble judge on all 
these points, of which it 1s impossible that he or any 
other person hving should know anything but by con- 
jecture He is expert m all the dead and m most of 
the hving languages, but he can neither speak his 
own fluently, nor wrte ıb correctly A person of this 
class, the second Greek scholar of his day, undertook 
to pomt out several soleasms m Mhlton’s Latm 
style, and m his own performance there ıs hardly a 
sentence of common Enghsh Such was Dr- 
Such is Dr Such was not Porson He was 
an exception that confirmed the general rule,—a man 
that, by umting talents and knowledge with Jearnmg, 
made the distinction between them more stniang and 


palpable 

A mere scholar, who knows nothing but books, 
must be ignorant even of them ‘‘ Books do not teach 
the use of books ° How should ho know anything of 
a work who knows nothmg of the subject of 16? The 
learned pedant is conversant with books only as they 
are made of other books, and those again of others, 
without end He parrots those who have parroted 
others He can translate the same word into ten 
different languages, but he knows nothmg of the 
thing which 1 means m any one of them He stuffs 
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ins head with authorities built on authorities, with 
quotations quoted from quotations, while he locks up 
his senses, his understanding, and his heart He s 
unacquainted with the maxims and manners of the 
world, he 1s to seek m the characters of imdividuals 
He sees no beauty im the face of nature or of art. To 
him ‘‘ the mighty world of eye and ear ’’ 1s hid; and 
“* Imowledge,’’ except at one entrance, ‘‘ quite shut 
out ’’ Hois pude takes part with his ignorance, and 
bis self-importance rises with the number of things 
of which he does not know the value, and which he 
therefore despises as unworthy of his notice He 
Imows nothing of pictures;—‘‘ of the colounng of 
Titian, the grace of Raphael, the purty of Domeni- 
chino, the corregioscity of Correggio, the learning of 
Poussin, the airs of Guido, the taste of the Caracci, 
or the grand contour of Michael Angelo,” —of all 
those glories of the Italan and miracles of the Flemish 
school, which have filled the eyes of maninnd with 
delight, and to the study and imitation of which 
thousands have mm vain devoted ther hves ‘These 
are to him as ıf they had never been, a mere dead 
letter, a bye-word, and no wonder for he neither 
sees nor understands their prototypes in nature. A 
print of Rubens’ Watering-place, or Claude’s En- 
chanted Castle, may -be hangimg on the walls of his 
tcom for months without his once perceiving them; 
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and if you pom them out to him, he will turn away 
fiom them The language of nature, or of art (which 
1s another nature), ıs one that he does not under- 
stand He repeats mdeed the names of Apelles and 
Phidias, because they are to be found in classic 
suthors, and boasts of thew works as prodiges, be- 
oause they no longer exist, or when he sees the finest 
remains of Grecian art actually before him in the Elgin 
Marbles, takes no other mterest in them than as they 
lead to a learned dispute, and (which 1s the same 
thing) a quarrel about the meaning of a Greek particle 

He 1s equally ignorant of music, he ‘’ knows no touch 
of it,'’ from the strains of the all-accomplished Mozart 
to the shepherd’s pipe upon the mountam His ears 
are nailed to his books; and deadened with the sound 
cf the Greek and Latin tongues, and the din and 
smithery of school-learnmg Does he know anythmg 
more of poetry? He knows the number of feet m a 
verse, and of acts ın a play; but of the soul or spint 
he knows nothmg He can turn a Greek ode into 
Enghsh, or a Latın epigram mto Greek verse, but 
whether either 1s worth the trouble he leaves to the 
critics Does he understand ‘‘ the act and practique 
part of hfe ” better than “ the theorqgue?” No He 
knows no hberal or mechame art; no trade or occu- 
pation, no game of skill or chance Learning “ has 

Po skill ın surgery,” m agnculture, m buldmg, 10 
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working in wood oran iron, 14 cannot make any instru- 
ment of Isbour, or use 16 when mado; 14 cannot handle 
the plough or tho spado, or tho chisel or the ham- 
mer, 1t knows nothing of hunting or hawlhang, fishing 
or shooting, of horses or dogs, of fenemg or dancing, 
o. cudgel-playing, or bowls, or cards, or tenms, or 
anjthing clse Tho Icarned professor of all grts and 
sciences cannot reduce any one of thom to practice, 
though he may contribute an account of them to an 
Encyclopedia. He has not the use of bis hands nor 
of his feet; he can neither run, nor walk, nor swim, 
and he considers all those who actually understand 
and can exereise any of these arts of body or mind, as 
vulgar and mechanical men,—though to know almost 
any one of them in perfection requires long time and 
practice, with powers originally fitted, and a tun of 
mind particularly devoted to them It does not 1e- 
quire more than this to enable the learned candidate 
to armve, by pamful study, at a doctor’s degree and a 
fellowship, and to eat, drink, and sleep, the rest of 
his life! 

The thing is plain All that men really under- 
stand 1s confined to a very small compass, to their 
daily affars and experience, to what they have an 
opportunity to know, and motives to study or prac- 
tice The rest ıs affectation and imposture The 
common people have the use of thew hmbs, for they 
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hve by ther labour or skll They understand ther 
own business, and the characters of those they have 
to deal with, for ıb 18 necessary that they should — 
They have eloquence to express their passions, and 
wit at will to express ther contempt and provoke 
laughter. ‘Their natural use of speech ıs not hung up 
mm monumental mockery, m an obsolete language, 
nor 18 their sense of what 1s ludicrous, or readiness at 
finding out allusions to express it, buned in collec- 
tions of Anas You wall hear more good things on the 
outside of a stage-cosch from London to Oxford than 
uf you were to pass a twelvemonth with the under- 
graduates, or heads of colleges, of that famous um- 
versity, and more home-truths are to be learnt from 
listenmg to a noisy debate m an aslehouse than from 
attending to a formal one ın the House of Commons 
An elderly country gentlewoman will often know more 
of character, and be able to 1llustrate ıb by more 
amusing anecdotes taken from the history of what has 
been said, done, and gossiped ım a country town for 
the last fifty years, than the best blue-stoclang of the 
age will be able to glean from that sort of learmng 
which consists mm an acquamtance with all the novels 
and satimeal poems pubhshed ın fhe same period 
People in towns, indeed, are wofully deficient m a 
knowledge of character, which they see only i the 
bust, not as a whole-length People ın the country 
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not only know all that has happened to s man, pub 
trace his virtues or vices, as they do lis features, in 
ther descent through several generations, and solve 
some contradiction in his behaviour by a cross in the 
breed, half s century ago. The learned lmow nothing 
of the matter, either m town or country Above all, 
the mass of society have common sense, which the 
learned mm all ages want. The vulgar are in the nght 
when they judge for themselves, they are wrong 
when they trust to their blind guides The celebrated 
nonconformist divine, Baxter, was almost stoned to 
death by the good women of Kidderminster, for as- 
serting from the pulpit that ‘‘ hell was paved with 
infants’ skulls,’’ but, by the force of argument, and 
of learned quotations from the Fathers, the reverend 
preacher at length prevailed over the scruples of hs 
congregation, and over reason and humanity 
Buch ıs tha use which has been made of human 
learmng The labourers ın this vineyard seem as if 
it was their object to confound all eommon sense, and 
the distinctions of good and evil, by means of tradi- 
tional maxims and preconceived notions, taken upon 
trust, and mereasing in absurdity, with imerease of 
age They pile hypothesis on hypothesis, mountam 
kngh, tall 16 18 impossible to come at the plain truth on 
any question They see thmgs, not as they are, but 
as they find them in books; and “ wink and shut - 
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thor apprehensions up,” in order that thoy may die- 
cover nothing to interfere with ther projudices, or con- 
vince them of their absurdity It might be supposed, 
that the height of human wisdom consisted in mam- 
taming contradictions, and rendemng nonsensa sacred 
There 1s no dogma, however fierce or foolish, to which 
these persons have not set their soals, and tred to m- 
pose on the understandings of their followers, as the 
will of Heaven, clothed with all the terrors and sano- 
tions of rehgion How httle has the human under- 
stending been directed to find out the true and useful! 
How much ingenuity has been thrown away m the 
defence of creeds and systems! How much time and 
talents have been wasted in theological controversy, 
in law, in polities, in verbal criticism, in judicial 
astrology, and in finding out the art of malung gold! 
What actual benefit do we reap from the writings of 
a Laud or a Whitgift, or of Bishop Bull or Bishop 
Waterland, or Prideaux’ Connections, or Beausobre, 
cr Calmet, or St Augustine, or Puffendorf, or Vattel, 
or from the more hteral but equally learned and un- 
profitable labours of Scahger, Cardan, and Scioppius? 
How many grains of sense are there in their thousand 
folio or quarto volumes? What would the world lose 
1f they were committed to the flames to-morrow? Or 
are they not already ‘‘ gone to the vault of all the 
Capulets?’’ Yot all these were oracles m thew tıme, 
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end would have scoffed af you or me, at common 
sense and human nature, for differmg with them. Ti 
ig our turn to laugh now 

To conclude this subject The most sensible 
people to be met with m society are men of business 
and of the world, who argue from what they see and 
know, instead of spmmning cobweb distinctions of what 
things ought to be Women have often more of what 
1s called good sense than men They have fewer pre- 
tensions, are less umplicated m theomes, and judge of 
objects more from their immediate and mvoluntary 
impression on the mind, and, therefore, more truly 
end naturally They cannot reason wrong, for they 
do not reason at all They do not think or speak by. 
rule, and they have m general more eloquence and 
wit, as well as sense, on that account By their wit, 
sense, and eloquence together, they generally contrive 
to govern their husbands Their style, when they 
write to their friends (not for the booksellers), 1s better 
than that of most authors —Uneducated people have 
most exuberance of imvention, and the greatest free- 
dom from prejudice Shakespear’s was evidently an 
uneducated mind, both in the freshness of his magi- 
nation and in the varnety of his views; as Milton’s was 
scholastic, in the texture both of his thoughts and 
feelings Shakespear had not been accustomed to 
wnite themes at school in favour of virtue or against 
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vice. To this wo owa the unnfiected, but healthy tone 
of his dramatic morahty If wo wish to Lnow the 
forco of human gems, we should read Shakespear 
If we wish to see the insignificance of human learn- 
ing, we may study his commentators 


INTRODUCTION * TO THE CROWN OF WILD 
OLIVE 


(FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1866) 


1. Twenty years ago, there was no loveher 
piece of lowland scenery in South England, nor any 
more pathetic, in the world, by its expression cf 
sweet human character and lıfe, than that immediate- 
ly bordering on the sources of the Wandel, and inelud- 
ing the low moors of Addington, and the villages of 
Beddington and Carshalton, with all ther pools and 
streams No clearer or diviner waters ever sang with 
constant lips of the hand which ‘‘ giveth rain from 
heaven,’’ no pastures ever lightened m spring time 
with more passionate blossoming, no sweeter homes 
ever hallowed the heart of the passer-by with ther 


* Called the ‘‘ Preface "' m former editions, 16 18 one of my 
bad habits to put half my books mto preface Of this one, 
the only prefatory thing I have to say 1s that most of the con- 
tents are stated more fully mn my othcr volumes, but here, are 
put in what, at least, I meant to be a more popular form, all 
but this imtroduction, which was written very carefully to be 
read, not spoken, and the last lecture on the Future of England, 
with ! which, and the followmg notes on it, I have taken ex- 
treme pains [1873 ] 
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pnde of peaceful gladness,—fain-hidden—yet full-con- 
fessed The place remains (1870) nearly unchanged 
im its larger features; but with dehberate mnd I say, 
that I have nover seen any thing £0 ghastly an its inner 
tragic meaming,—nob ım Pisan Maremma,—not by 
Campagna tomb—not by the sand-isles of the Torcel- 

, lan shore,—as the slow stealing of aspects of reckless, 

\andolent, anima! neglect, over the delicate sweetness 
of that English scene nor 18 any blasphpemy or m-t 
pety, any frantic saying, or godless thought, more 
appalling to me, using the best power of judgment I 
have to discern its sense and scope, than the insolent “~ 
defiling of those springs by the human herds that drink 

of them Just where the welling of stainless water, 
trembling and pure, hke a body of hght, enters the 
pool of Carshalton, cutting itself a radiant channel -\ 
down to the gravel, through warp of feathery weeds, 
all waving, which it traverses with 1ts deep threads of 
clearness, like the chalcedony in moss-agate, starred 
here and there with the white grenowllette, just 11 
the very rush and murmur of the frst spreading 
currents, the human wretches of the place cast thew 
street and house foulness; heaps of dust and shme, 
and broken shreds of old metal, and rags of putrid 
clothes, which, having neither energy to cart away, 
nor decency enough to dig into the ground, they thus 
shed into the stream, to diffuse what venom of 16 will 
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Kast at Dae, Fat ocag, a all placos where God 
eani thues syr to buor jor sud health And, in 
cuite paslied a be.to Louwscs Turtheran the villoge, 
achego seuer pare ae, the chattercd stones of the 
wel, PH Othe audy id fretted channel 1 hich was Jong 
re Toad trond for at by gentia hands, ne 
srate i, esch Trem cach, under a ragged bank of 
poen at remna, and brick yer's refuso, on one 
uo daeh th ckan water mevertheluss chestiscs to 
g tera dutar cannot conquer the dead earth beyond: 
erë nen, evel and coiled under festering scum, 
the etsopant cire of the pool effaces itself mio a 
vege ot Hack shine, the accumulation of andolent 
sett, Haliptoven men, with one day's work could 
erarte thew pools, and trim the flowers about ther 
cal, and ite every breath of summer air above 
them neh with cool balm; and every gliiterimg wave 
wncHemal, a af at ran, troubled only of angels, from 
the porch of Bethesda But that day's work 38 never 
gsn, nor, J ruppoec, will be, nor will any joy bve 
yorsible to heart of man, for evermore, about those 
wells of Fingliah waters 
2 When I last left them, I walked up slowly 
throngh fhe back streets of Croydon, from the old 
church to the hospital, and, just on the left, before 
coming up to the crossing of the High Street, there 


vas anew public-house built And the front of it was 


wit 


qs 
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built ın so wiso manner, that a recess of two feet was 
left below its front windows, between them and the 
strect-pavement, a recess too narrow for any possible 
use, (for even if 1t had been ocoupied by a seat, os sn 
old time 1 might have been, everybody walking along 
the streot would have fallen over the legs of the re- 
posing wayfarer) Lut, by svay of making this two 
feet depth of frechold land more expressive of the 
dignity of an establishment for the snle of spmtuous 
liquors, 16 was fenced from the pavement by an m: 
posing iron raihng, having four or five spear-hesds to 
the yard of 1t, and six feet igh; contaimng as much 
iron and iron-work, mdeed, as could well be put into 
the space and by this stately arrangement, tho httle 
piece of dead ground withn, between wall and street, 
became a protective receptacle of refuse, cigar 
ends, and oyster shells, and the like, such as an open- 
hended Enghsh street-populace habitually scatters, 
and was thus left, unsweepable by any ordimary 
methods Now the iron bars which, uselessly (or 
mm great degree worse than nselessly) enclosed this 
bit of ground, and made it pestilent, represented `“ 
a quantity of work which would have cleansed the 
Carshalton pools three times over of work, partly 
cramped and perilous, ın the mwe, partly grievous and 
horrible, at the furnace partly foohsh and sedentary kV 
of all-taught students malong bad designs work 
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from the beginning to the last fruits of 1, and im all 
the branches of 16, venomous, deathful,* and muser- 


able. 

8 Now, how did ıb come to pass that this work 
was done instead of the other, that the strength and 
hfe of the Englsh operative were spent m defilmg 
ground, instead of redeeming it, and in producmg an 
entirely (m that place) valueless, piece of metal, which 
can neither be eaten nor breathed, instead of medicinal 
fresh air and pure water? 

4 There is but one reason for it, and at present a 
conclusive one,—that the capitahst can charge per- 
centage on the work ın the one case, and cannot m 
the other If, havimg certam funds for supporting 
labour at my disposal, I pay men merely to keep 


* t A fearful occurrence took place a few days since, near 
Wolverhampton Thomas Snape, aged nineteen, was on duty 
as the ‘ keeper’ of a blast furnace at Deepfield, assisted by 
John Gardner, aged eighteen, and Joseph Swift, aged thirty- 
seven The furnace contamed four tons of molten iron, ard 
an equal amount of cinders, and ought to have been 1un out at 
7-80 rw But Snape and his mates, engaged m tallang and 
drinking, neglected their duty, and, im the meantime, the 1ron 
rose in the furnace until 16 reached a pipe wherein water was 
contamed Just as the men had stripped, and were proceeding 
to tap the furnace, the water in the pipe, converted in‘o steam, 
burst down its front and let loose on them the molten metal, 
which instantaneously consumed Gardner Snape, termbly burnt, 
and mad with pom, leaped into the canal and then ran aome 
and fell dead on the threshold, Swift survived fo reach the 
hospital, where he died too.” 

6 
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my ground in order, my “money 1s, in that function, 
spent once for all, but if I pay them to dig iron out 
of my ground, and work ıb, and sell ıt, I can charge 
rent for the ground, and per-centage both on the manu- 
facture and the sale, and make my capital profitable 
in these three by-ways The greater part of the 
piofitable investment of capital, ın the present day, 1s 
in operations of this kand, m which the public 1s 
persuaded to buy something of no use to it, on plo- 
duction o1 sale of which the capitalist may charge 
per-centage, the said pubhe remamung all the whil 
under the persuasion that the per-centages thus ob 
tamed are real national gains, whereas, they are mere 
ly filchmgs, out-of light pockets, to swell heavy ones 
5 Thus, the Croydon publican buys the wor 
railing, to make himself more conspicuois to drun 
kards The public housekeeper on the other side o! 
the way presently buys another railmg, to oué-rail 
him with Both are, as to their relative attractive- 
ness, just where they were before, but they have 
both lost the price of the railings, which they 
must either themselves finally lose, or make their 
aforesaid customers, the amateurs of 1 railings, pay, by 
raising the price of their beer, or adulterating 1b 
Enather the publicans, or their customers, are thus 
poorer by precisely what the capitalist has gained, and 
the value of the mdustry itself, meantime, has been 


van 
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lost to the nation, the iron bais, in that form and 
place, bemg wholly useless. vw 

6. It 1s this mode of taxation of the poor by the 
uch which is referred to m the text,* m com- 
pang the modern acquisitive power of capital with 


that of the lance and sword, the only difference bemg 
that the levy of blackmail m old times was by force, ' 


and 1s now by cozemng -The old rider and 1ever 
frankly quartered hımself onthe publhear fór the mght, 
—tihe modern one merely makes his lance mto an iron 
spike, and persuades his host to buy ıt One comes as 
an open robber, the other as a cheating pedlar, but the 
result, to the imjured person’s pocket, is “absolutely 
the same (Of course many useful mdustries mingle 


with, and disguise the useless ones, and in the habits 


of energy aroused by the struggle, there 1s a certain 
direct good } It 1s better to spend four thousand 
pounds m making a gun, and then to blow 1¢ to pieces, 
than to pass life m idleness Only do do not let the pro- 


ghee 


ceeding be called “’ political economy ” 
7 “There 1 18 3 also a confused notion in the minds 


of many persons, that the gathering of the property of 
the poor into the hands of the mch does no ultamate 
harm, since, in whosesoever hands ıt may be, it 
must be spent at last, and thus, they think, retwn 


* Lecture I, Work (§ 18) ‘‘ Nay, but (16 18 ashed) how 10 
that an unfair advantage’ Has not the man, etc.” 


` 
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to the poor agam This fallacy has been agam ' 
and agam exposed; but grantang the plea true, 
the same apology may, of course, be made for 
blackmail, or any .other form of robbery It might 
be (though practically ıb never 1s) as advantageous 
for the nation that the robber should have the 
spending of the money he extorts, as that the person 
robbed should have spent ıt But this 1s no excuse 
for the theft If I were to put a turnpike on the road 
where ıb passes my own gate, and endeavour to exact 
a shillmg from every passenger, the public would soon 
do away with my gate, without listenmg to any plea 
on my part that ‘‘ 1} was as advantageous to them, in 
the end, that I should spend thew shillings, as that 
they themselves should ’’ But if, stead of out-fac- 
ing them with a turnpike, I can only persuade them 
to come mm and buy stones, or old xon, o any such 
useless thing, out of my ground, I may rob them to 
the same extent, and be, moreover, thanked as a 
public benefactor, and promoter of commercial pros- 
perity And this mam question for the poor of 
England—for the poor of all countries—i1, wholly 
‘omitted m every common treatise on the subject of 
wealth Even by the labourers themselves, the 
operation of capital 1s regarded only m its effect on 
their ammediate mterests{never ın the fm more 
terrific power of 1ts appomtment of the Jand and the- 
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object of labour ) ‘Tt matters little, ultimately, how 
much a labourer is paid for making anything, but 36 
matters fearfully what the thing 1s, which he 1s com- 
pelled to make If his labour 1s so ordered as to 
produce food, and fresh air, and fresh water, no 
matter that his wages are low,—the food ond fresh air 
and water will be at last there, and he will at last get 
them But ıf he is paid to destroy food and fresh arr, 
or to produce iron bars instead of them,—the food 
and air will finally not be there, and he will not 
get them, to his great and final mconvemience 
8 I have been long accustomed, as all men en- 
gaged in wok of mvestigation must be, to hear my +: 
statements laughed at for years, before they are 
examimed or believed, and I am generally content to 
wait the public’s time But ıt has not been with- 
out displeased surprise that I have found myself 
totally unable, as yet, by any repetition, or illustra- 
tion, to force this plain thought into my readers‘ beads, 
that the wealth of nations, as of men, consists mn 
ubstance, not m ciphers, and that the real good of 
all work, and of all commerce, depends on the fina} 
mirinsic worth of the thing you make or get bp r 
This 1s a “‘ practical '’ enough statement, one neuld 
think but the Enghsh pubhe has been so passe<ted b, 
its modern schoul of econonmsts with the ior thst 
Business 1¢ alw ws good wherher it be ius m omo- 
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chief or m benefit, and that buymg and sellmg are 
always salutary, whatever the mtrmsic worth of what 
you buy or sell, that ıt seems smpossible to gam so 
much as a patient hearmg for any mqury respecting 
the substantial result of our eager modern labour 

9 I have never felt more checked by the sense 
of this ımpossıbilıty than m arranging the heads of the 
following lectures, which, though delivered at consi- 
derable intervals of time, and in different places, 
were not prepared without reference to each other 
Their connection would, however, have been made far 
more distinct, 1f I had not been prevented, by what 
I feel to be another great difficulty m addressing 
Enghsh audiences, from enforemg, with any deci- 
sion, the common, and to me the most important, 
part of their subjects I chiefly desired to question 
my hearers—operatives, merchants, and soldiers,—as 
to the ultimate meaning of the business they had in 
hand, and to know from them what they expected or 
intended ther manufacture to come to, their selling to 
come to, and their Inlimg to come to That appeared 
tho first pomt needing determination before I couid 
speak to them with any real utility or effect “Yeu 
oraftsmen—salesmen—swordsmen,—do but tell me 
clearly what you want, then, 1f I can say anything fo 
help you, I will, and if not, I will account to you 3 I 
best may for my inabihty " 
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10 But im order to put this question into any 
terms, one had first of all to face a difficulty—to me 
for the present msuperable,—the difficulty of knowing 
whether to address one’s audience as beleving, or nof: 
believing, in any other world than this For ıf you 
address any average modern English company as 
believing ım an Eternal lfe, and then endeavour to 
draw any conclusions from this assumed belief, as to 
ther present busimess, they will forthwith tell you 
that ‘‘ what you say 1s very beautiful, but it 1s not 
practical ’ If, on the contrary, you frankly address 
them as unbelievers m Eternal life, and try to draw 
any consequences from that unbelief,—they mme- 
diately hold you for an accursed person, and shake off 
the dust from their feet at you 

11 And the more I thought over what I had got 
{ to say, the less I found I could say ıt, without some 

} reference to this intangible or intractable question Kt 
, made all the difference, m asserting any principle of 
t war, whether ona assumed that a discharge of arlillery 
i would merely knead down a certain quantity of once 
‘hving clay mto a level Ime, as m a brickfield; 
for whether, out of every separately Christian- 
?mamed portion of the rumous heap, there went 
i out, into the smohe and dead-fallen air of Lattle, 
} some astonished condilion of soul, unwillingly 

EESE It made oll the difference, in =perking 


ð 
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of the possible range of commerce, whether one 
assumed that all bagams related only to visible 
property—or whether property, for the present myr 
gible, but nevertheless real, was elsewhere purchas- 
able on othe: terms It made all the difference, m 
addressing a body of men subject to considerable 
hardship, and havmg to find some way out of 1t— 
whether one could confidently say to them, ‘‘ My 
friends,—you have only to die, and all will Le 
right,’’ or whether gne had any secret musgiving that 
such advice was more blessed to him that gave than 
to him that took 16 
12 And therefore the dehberate reader will 
find, throughout these lectures, @ hesitation in 
driving pomts home, and ao pausihg short of 
come to,—hesitation which arses wholly from this 
uncertamty of my hearers’ temper For I do not 
speak, nor have I ever spoken, smce the time 
of first forward youth, in any proselytizing tempel, 
as desirmg to persuade any ono to believe anything; 
but whomsoever I venture to address, I take for the 
time, lus creed as I find ıt, and endeavour to 
push i into such vital frut as it seems 
capable of Thus, ıt ıs a creed. with a great 
part of the existing English people, that they nro 
an possession of a book which tells them, straight 
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from the hps of God, all they ought to do, and need 
to know I have read that book, with as much care 
as most of them, for some forty years, and am. thank- 
ful that, on those who trust ıt, I can press its plead- 
ings My endeavour has been uniformly to make 
them trust ıb more deeply than they do, trust 1t, not 
in their own favourite verses only, but m the sum of 
all, trust ıt, not as a fetish or talisman, which they 
are to be saved by daily repetitions fons of, but as a 
Captain’s order, to be heard and obeyed at ther 
peril I was always encouraged by supposmg my 
hearers to hold such belief To these, 1f to any, I 
once had hope of addressing, with acceptance, words 
which insisted on the guilt of pride, and the futility 
of avance, from these, 1f fiom any, I once expected 

` ratification of a political economy, which asserted that 
the life was more than the meat, and the body than 
raiment, and these, 1t once seémed to me, I might 
ask, without bemg accused of fanaticism, not merely 10 
doctuine of the lips, but m the bestowal of ther 
heart’s treasure, to separate themselves from the 
crowd of whom 1¢ 1s written, ‘‘ After all these things 
do the Gentiles seek,” 

18 “It cannot, however, be assumed, with any 
semblance of reason, that a general audience 15 now 
wholly, or even m majority, composed of these rel- 
gious persons A large portion must always consist 
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of men who admit no such creed, or who, at least, 
are maccessible to appeals founded on it And as, 
with the so-called Chnstian, I [ desired to plead for 
honest declaration and fulfilment of hn of his behef mm_hfe,. 
|—with the so-called Infidel, _I desired to plead for an 
‘honest declaration and fulfilment of his belief in 
death The 1e__dilemma _18_anevitable, f Men must 
either igresties hve, or hereafter die, tate “may be 
bravely met, and conduct wisely ordered, on either 
expectation, bub never in hesitation between ur- 
giasped hope, and unconfronted fear sWe usually 
believe in immortality, so far as to avid preparation 
for death, and m mortality, so far as to avoid prepa- 
ration for anything after death Whereas, a wise 
man will at least hold himself ready for one or 
other of two events, of which one or other 1s mevit- 
able, and will have all thmgs ended im order, for his 
sleep, or left m order, for his awakenmg 

14,“,Nor have we any nght to call 16 an ignoble 
judgittént, if he determine to end them ın order, as for 
sleep A brave behef m lfe ıs mdeed an enviable 
state of mind, but, as far as I can discern, an unusual 
one know few Chmstians so convinced of the 
splendour of the rooms in thew-father’s house, as to 
be happier when their 4 trends are called ¢ to those man- 
sions, than they would have been if the Queen had 
gent for them to live at Court ror has"the Church’s 
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j most ardent ‘‘ desire to depart, and be with Christ,” 
| ever cured,it of the singular habit of puttmg on 
mourming for every person summoned to such de- 
parture On the contrary, o brave behef in death 
has been assuredly held by many not ignoble persons; 
and it 1s a sign of the last depravity m the Church 1t-— 
self, when 1t assumes that such o belief 18 .nconsis 
tent with either pumty of character, or energy of 
, hand (The shortness of hfe 1s not, to any rational 
person, a conclusive 1eason for wasting the space cf. 
yab-which may be granted him, nor does the anticipa- 
tion of death, to-morrow, suggest, to any one_but a 
drunkard, the expediency of drunkenness to-day f To 
teach that there 1s no device ın the grave, may indeed 
make the deviceless person more contented m his 
dulness: but 1 will make the deviser_only more+ 
earnest m devising nor 1s human conduct likely, m 
every case, to be purer, under the conviction that all 
its evil may m a moment be pardoned, and all its 
wrong-doing in a moment redeemed, and that the sigh 
of repentance, which purges the guilt of the past, will 
waft the soul into ‘a feheity which forgets its paim,— 
than ıt may be under the sterner, and to many not 
unwise mmds, more probable, apprehension, that 
“what a man soweth that shall he also reap ’’—or 
others reap, —when he, the hving seed of pestilence, 
walketh no more mm darkness: but hes down ‘herein 
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15 But to men for whom feebleness of sight, or 
bitterness of soul, or the offence given by.the conduct 
of those who claim higher hope, may have rendered this 
painful creed the only possible one, there 1s an appeal 
to be made, more secure than any which can be 
addressed to happier persons Might not a preachot, 
in comfortless, but faithful, zeal—from the poor height 
of a grave-hillock for his Hill of Mars, and with the 
Cave of the Humenides at his side—say to them thus 
Hea: me, you dymg men, who will soon be deaf for 
ever For these others, at your right hand and your 
left, who look forward to a state of infinite existence, 
in which al) their errors will be overruled, and all their 
faults forgiven ,—for these, who, stamed and blackened 
in the battle smoke of mortahty, have but to dip them- 
selves for an mstant in the font of death, and to nse 
renewed of plumage, as a dove that is covered with 
silver, and her feathers like gold —for theso, indeed, 
ib may be permissible to waste ther numbered 
moments, through faith in a future of innumeradle 
hours, to these, ın thorr weakness, 16 may bo conceded 
that they should tamper with sin which can onl} bring 
forth fruit of mghteousness, and profit by the yuauity 
which, one day, will be remembered no moro In them, 
1t may be no sign of hardness of heart to neglect tho 
poor, over whom the; know their Master 1s vateh- 
ing, and to leave those to pensh temporaniy, whe 
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cannot perish eternally But, for you there ı8 no- 
such hope, and therefore no such excuse į} This fate, 
which you ordain fo the wretched, you believe to be 
all their inheritance, you may crush them, before the 
moth, and they will neve: mse to rebuke you,—ther 
breath, which fails fo. lack of food, once expiring, 
will never be recalled to whisper agamst you a wo1d 
of accusmg,—/they and you, as you think, shall he 
down together ın the dust, and the worms cover you, 
and for them there shall be no consolation, and on 
you no vengeance,—only the question murmued 
above your grave ‘‘ Who shall repay him whet he 
hath done? ’’ Is 16 therefore easier for you, m your 
heart, to inflict the sorrow for which there 1s no 
remedy? Will you take, wantonly, this httle all of, 
his life from your poor brother, and make Jus briek 
| hours long to him with pam? Will you be more prompt 
Í to the injustice which can never be 1edressed, and 
more niggardly of the mercey which you can bestow but 
once, and which, refusing, you 1efuse for ever? 

16 I think better of you, even of the most 
selfish, than that you would act thus, well understand- 
ing your act And for yourself, ıt seems to me, 
the question becomes not less grave when brought 
mto these curt Immts If your hfe were but 
a fever fit,—the madness of a night, whose follies weie 
all to be forgotten m the dawn, 16 might matter 
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thought, but Jupiter was poor, this was the best the 
god could give them Seekmg a betier than tius, 
they had known 1t a mockery Not m war, nob m 
wealth, not ın tyranny, was there any happiness to be 
found for them—only in kindly peace, fruitful and 
free The wreath was to be of wild olive, mark you 

+-the tree that grows carelessly, tufting the rocks 
with no vivid bloom, no verdure of branch, only with 
soft snow of blossom, and scarcely fulfilled fruit, 
mixed with grey leaf and thorn-set stem, no fastenimg 
of diadem for you but with such sharp embroidery 

But this, such as ıb ıs, you may win, while yet you 


_ live, type of grey honour, and sweet rest * Free-heart- ; 


edness, and graciousness, and undisturbed trust, and 
requited love, and the sight of the ‘peace of others, 
and the ministry to their pain, these,—and the blue 
sky above you, and the sweet waters and flowers of 
the earth beneath, and mysteries and presences, in- 
numerable, of living thimgs,—may yet be here your 
riches, untormentang and divine _ serviceable for the 
hfe that now 1s, nor, 11 may be, without promise of 
that which ıs to come ’ 
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httle how you fretted away the sickly hours,—what 
toys you snatched at or let fall,—what visions you 
followed, wistfully, with the deceived eyes of sleepless 
phrenzy. Is the earth only an hospital? are heaith 
and heaven to come? Then play, if you care to play, 
on the floor of the hospital dens Knit its straws 
into what crowns please you, gather the dust or it 
for treasure, and die mch m that, though clutcbing.at 
the black motes m the ar wth your dymg hands, — 
and yet, 1t may be well wıth you But if this hfe be 
no dream, and the world no hospital, but your palace- 
inheritance,—if all the peace and power and joy yeu 
can ever win, must be won now, and all fruit of 
victory gathered here, or never,—will you still, 
throughout the puny totality of your lıfe, weary your- 
selves in the fire for vanity? If there 1s no rest which 
remameth for you, 1s there none you might presently 
take? was this grass of the earth made green for your 
shroud only, not for your bed? and can you never lie 
down upon it, but only under ıt? The heathen, m 
their saddest hours, thought not so They knew tbat 
life brought its contest, but they expected fiom it 
also the crown of all contest No proud one! no 
jewelled circlet flaming through Heaven sbove the 
height of the unmented throne, only some few leaves 
of wild olive, cool to the tired brow, through a few 


years of peace It should have been of gold, they 
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thought, but Jupiter was poor, this was the best the 
god could give them Seeking a better than tius, 
they had known it a mockery Not im war, not m 
wealth, not m tyranny, was there any happmess to be 
found for them—only m kindly peace, fruitful and 
free The wreath was to be of wild olive, mark you 

~~the tree that grows carelessly, tufimg the rocks 
with no vivid bloom, no verdure of branch, only with 
soft snow of blossom, and scarcely fulfilled fruit, 
mixed with grey leaf and thorn-set stem, no fastenmg 
of diadem for you but with such sharp embroidery 

But this, such as 1t 18s, you may win, while yet you 
hve, type of grey honour, and sweet rest * Free-heart- 
edness, and graciousness, and undisturbed trust, and 
requited love, and the sight of the ‘peace of others, 
and the ministry to their pam, these,—and the blue 
sky above you, and the sweet waters and flowers of 
the earth beneath, and mysteries and presences, 1m- 
numerable, of living things,—may yet be here your 
riches, untormenting and divine serviceable for the 
hfe that now 1s, nor, 11 may be, without promise of 
that which is to come 
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THE COMING OF THE FRIARS 


- Sweet St Francis of Assisi, would that he were here agam I 
LORD TENNYSON. 


Mie AE 
At the close of the twelfth century a very geneil N 
belief, the result of a true instinct, pervaded all classes 
that European society was passing through o tremen- 
dous crisis, that the dawn of a new era, or, as they 
phrased it, ‘‘ the end of all thmgs ’’ was at hand 
There was a vague anticipation of the brealang up.of 
the great-waters,_ "and that thmgs that hed been hete- 
tofore could not continue as they were 
Verily when the thirteenth century opened, the 
times were evil, and no hope seemed anywhere on the 
horizon The grasp of the infidel was tightened 
upon the Holy City, and what httle force there ever 
had been among the rabble of Crusaders was gone 
now, the truculent ruffiamsm that pretended to be 
jenmmated by the crusading spint showed ita 1enl 
chi'eter im the hideous atrocities for which Simont 
tde, Montfort “1s ansverable, and in the unparrieled 
Cnormit.cs of the sack of Constantinople m1204 For 
ten years (1103 1208) through the length and breadth - 
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of Germany there was ceaseless and sangumaiy con: 
fict In the great Italan towns party warfare, neve; 
hesitating to resort to every kind of crime, had lon; 
been chronic. The history of Sicil? 1s one long record 
of cruelty, tyranny, and wrong—commutted, suffered, 
or revenged ‘Over the whole continent of Hurope 
people seem to haye had no homes, ` the morchant, the 
student, the soldier, the ecclesastic were always on 
the move Young men mede no difficulty in cross- 
ing the Alps to attend lectures at Bologna, or cross- 
ing the Channel to or from Oxford and Paris The 
soldier or the scholar was equally a free-lance, ready 
to take service wherever 1t offered, and to settle 
“wherever there was brcad to win or money to save. 
No one trusted ın the stability of anything 
Ree Sa thoughtful man watchmg the signs of the 
fimes, it may well have seemed that the hope for the 
“future of crvihzation—the hope for any future 
whether of art, science, or religion—lay in the steady 
.owth of the towns It might be that the barner of 
k the Alps would always lmit the ınfluence of Italan 
“erties to Italy and the islands of the Mediterranean; 
but for the great towns of what 1s now Belgium and 
Germany (what part might not be left for them to play 
in the history of the world?) In England the towns 
were as yet msignificant communitieg’ compared with 
such mighty aggregates of population as were to be 
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found mn Bruges, Antwerp, or Cologne, but even the 
fanghsh towns were communities, and they were 
beginning to assert themselves somewhat loudly while 
clinging to their chartered rights with jealous tena- 
city Those nghts, however, were emmently exclu- 
sive and selfish ın the character The chartered 
towns were ruled in all cases by an pea oe 
inerease in the populatron brought wealth to a class, 
the class of privileged traders, associated into guilds, 
who kept their several mysteries to themselves by vigi- 
lant measures of protection} Outside the well-guarded 
Mefences winch these trades-umons constructed, 
"there were the masses—hewers of wood and. 
drawérs_of water—standimg to the skilled artisan of | 
the tlurteenth century almost precisely in the same 
relation as the bricklayer’s labourer does to the 
mason in our own tame The sediment of the town 
Pepulation m the Middle Ages was a dense J oug of 
stagnant misery, squalor, famine, loathsome disease, 
end dull despair, such as the worst slums of London, 
Pans, or Liverpool know nothing of J When we hear 
of the mortality among the townsmen durmg the 
periodical outbreaks of pestilence or famine, horror 
suggests that we should dismiss as iperedible such 
stones as the imagination shrinks from dwelling on 
What greatly added to the dreary wretchedness of the 
_ lower order mm the towns wns the fact that the aver- 
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increasing throngs of beggars, outlaws, snd ruffian 
runaways were simply left to shift for themselves ~ 
The civil authorities took no account of them so long 
as they quietly rotted and died, and, what was still 


more dreadful, the whole machinery of the Church 
polity had been formed and was adapted to deal with. 


entirely different conditions of society from those 
which had now srisen 

The idea of the pansh priest taking the oversight 
of his flock, and mimistermg to each member as the 
shepherd of the people, ıs a grand one, but ıb is an 
1dea which can be realzed, and then only approxi- 
mately, m the village community (in the towns of 
the Middle Ages the parochial system, except as & 

cwil institution, had broken down a) 

a. The other idea, of men and women weary of the 
hard struggle with sin, and fleemg from the wrath to « 
come, joming together to give themselves up to the 
lugher life, out of the reach of temptation and safe 
from the witcheries of Mammor#—that too was a 
grand idea, and not unfrequently 1t had been carned 
out grandly But the monk was nothing and did 
nothmg for the townsman, he fled away to his sol- 
tude’ the rapture of si'ent adoration was his joy and 
exceeding great reward, his nights and days might be 
spent in praise and prayer, sometimes in study and 
research, sometimes in battlmg with the powers of 
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darkness and ignorance, sometimes ım throwing 
inmeelf heart and soul mto art which 1 was easy to 
persuade himself he was domg only for the glory of 
God, but all this must go on far away from the busy 
haunts of men, certamly not withm earshot. of the 4 
multitude ' Ç Moreover the monk was, by birth, 
education, and sympathy, one with the upper classes 
What were the rabble to him? Un return the towns- 
. men hated him cordially, as a supercilous anstocrat 
and Phansee, with the eynde and greed of the Sorbo 
and lawyer superadded, D 
Upon the townsmen—whatever 16 may have been | 





among the countrymen—the ministers of religion exer- 
esed the smallest possible restraint} Nay! 1b wes only 
too evident that the bonds of ecclesiastical discipline? 
which had so often exercised a salutary check 
~ upon the unruly had become seriously relaxed of late, 
Z hoth m “town and country, they had been put to too 
Grent a strain and had snapped“ By the, suicidal 
“methods of Excommunicatiotf and Interdict all ranks 
T were schooled into domg without the mtes of religion, 
~the baptism of their children, or the blessing upon the 
Marriage union In ihe meantime 16 was notorious 
that even m high places there were instances not a 
few of Christians who had denied the fath and had 
given themselves up to strange beliefs Men must 
; have received with a smyla the doctrine that Marnage 
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was a Sacrament, when everybody knew thats ‘mong 
r, the upper classes at least, the bonds of rhatrinfeny 
were soluble almost at pleasure It setm hardly 
worth while to notice that the observance of "Sunday 
was almost universally neglected, or that sermohachitd 
become so rare that when Eustace, Abbot of- Rlar, 
preached in various places m Bngland m 1200, 
miracles were said to have ensued as the ordinary 
effects of his eloquence arnestness in such an age, 
Se INESE IM. gU 
seemed ın 1tselt.miraculous, 


moe im 
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“] In 1182 o child was born in the thriving town“ 
of Assisi, thirteen miles from Perugia, who was 
destined to be one of the great movers of the‘ 
world Giovanni. Bernardone was the son of a. 
wealthy merchant at Assisi, end from all that 
appears an only child He was from infancy mtended : 
for a mercantile career, nor does he seem to have 
felt any dishke to 16 One story accounts for 
his name Francesco by assuring us that he earned » 
it by his unusual fambenty with the French ' 
language, acquired dunng his residence in France | 
while managing his father’s business The news 
name clung to him, the old baptismal name ME 
Gropped, posterity has almost forgotten that A 
ever ımposed From the mass of tradition and’ pér 
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sonal recollections that have come down to us from 
so many different sources 1¢ is not always easy to de 
ede when we are dealing with pure mvention of: 
pious fraud, and when with mere exaggeration of 
actual fact, but 16 scarcely admits of doubt thst the 
young merchant of Assisi was engaged in trade and 
commerce till his twenty-fourth year, living in the 
main as others hive, but perhaps early conspicuous for 
aiming st a lofter ideal than that “of lis everyday 
associates, and characterized by the devout and ardent 
temperament essential to the religious reformer It 
was in the year 1206 that he became a changed man 
He fell sll—he lay at death’s door From the languor ` 
and delimum.he recovered but slowly—when he did 
recover old things had passed away, behold! all things 
had become new. From this time Giovanm Bernar- 
done passes cut of sight, and from the ashes of a dead 
past, from the seed which has withered that the 
new hfe might germmate and fructify, Francis 
—why grudge to call him Samt Francis?—of 
Assisi rises 

& Very early the young man had shown a taste for 
Church restoration Ths maternal fabric of the houses 
of God in the cand could not but exhibit the decay of 
hving faith; the churches were fallmg into ruins The 
little chapel of St Mary of the Angels at Assisi was 
mm a scandalous condition of decay. It troubled the 
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heart of the young pietist profoundly to see the 
Christian church squalid and tottermg to 1s fall while 
within sight of 16 was the Roman temple in which 
men had worshipped the idols There it stood, as it 
had stood for a thousand years—as 16 stands to this 
day Oh, shame! that Christian men should build so 
shghtly while the heathen built so strongly! 


A_ To the little squalid run St Francis came time 
and again, and poured out his heart, perplexed and 
sad, and there, we are told, God met him and a voice 
said, ‘‘ Go and build my church agam’”’ It was a 
’* thought beyond his thought,’’ and with the straight- 
forward simpherty of bus nature he accepted the mes- 
sage in its hteral sense and at once set about obeymg 
3t as he understood 36. 


{@ He began by giving all he could Jay his hands on 
to provide funds for the work His own resources 
exhausted, he applied for contmbutions to all who 
came in his way. His father became alarmed at his 
son’s excessive liberality and the consequences that 
might ensue from his strange recklessness; 1t-1s even 
said that he turned him out of doors, ıt seems that 
the commercial partnership was cancelled; it is cer- 
tam that the son was compelled to make some great 
renunciation of wealth, and that his private means 
yere seriously restricted That n man of hnamess 
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should be blind to the preciousness of money was 6 
sufficient proof then, ss now, that he must be mad 


* = * * 


v M“ Buld up„my-church4*- smd the voice again to 
this gushing emaciated fanatic ım the second-rate 
Itahan town, this dismal bankrupt of twenty-four 
years of age, * of lamentably low extraction," whom 
no University claimed as her own, and whom the 
learned pundits pitied { At last he understood the 
profounder ar meaning o of the words...It was no temple 
made with hands, but the living Church that needed 
raising The dust of corruption must be swept away, 
the dry bones be stirred, the breath of the divine 
Spirit blow and reanmmate them ) Did not the voice 
, mean that? What remaimed but to obey 
\ In his journeyings through France 16 1s hardly 
possible that St.Francis should not have heard of 
the poor men of Lyons whose pecuhar tenets at this 
time were arousing very general attention It 1s not 
improbable that he may have fallen“-in with 
one of those translations of the New Testa- 
ment into the vernacular executed by Stephen 
de Emsa at the expanse of Peter Waldo, and t through 
his means widely circulated among all classes’) Be 
1b as 16 may, the words addressed by our Lod to the 
Seventy, when he sent them forth to preach the 
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langdom of heaven, seemed to St Francis to be 

written in letters of flame They haunted him waking 

and sleepmg ‘‘ The lust of gain m the spimt of | 

Coin |"? what had it done for the world or the Church ` £ 

but satu saturate the one ani the other with sordid greed? 
—— a 


* * k * 


| Yknocking at his heart~not merely buzzing m his < 
biam—the words kept smitmg him, ‘‘ Provide neither 
gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, neither scrip 
for your journey, neither two costs, nor yet staves, 
for the workman is worthy of his meat! Once men 
had changed the face of the world with no other 
equipment Faith then had removed mountains 
Why not again? He threw away his staff and shoes; 
he went forth with literally 2 smgle garment, he was 
grt with a common rpe round his loms He no 
more doubted of his mission, he no more feared for 
the morrow than he feared for the young ravens that 
he ri and spake to m an ecstasy of joy_} 

|L (Henceforth there was ‘‘ not a bird upon the tree 
but half forgave ns bemg human;’’ the flowers of the 
field looked out at him with special greetings, the 
wolf of the mountains met him with no fierce glare 
m his eye Great men smiled at the craze of the 
monomaniac Old men shook their grey heads and 
remembered that they tnemselves had „been young and 
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foohsh Practical men could not waste their words 
upon the folly of the thing. Rich men, serenely 
confident of their position, affirmed that they knew 
of only one who could overcome the world—to wit, 
the veritable hero, he who holds the purse-strings St 
Francis did not speak to these  ‘‘ Oh, ye miserable, 
helpless, and despairing, ye who find yourselves so un- 
utterably forlorn—so very, very far astray; ye lost 
souls whom Satan has bound through the long weary 
years, ye of the broken hearts, bowed down and 
erushed; ye with your wasted bodies loathsome to 
every sense, to whom hfe is torture and whom death 
will not dehver; ye whose very nearness by the way- 
side makes the traveller as he passes shudder with 
uncontrollable horror lest your breath should hght 
upon his garments, look! I am poor as you—I am 
one of yourselves Christ, the very Christ of God, 
has sent me with a message to you Listen!” 

yé It ıs observable thet we never hear of St Francis 
that he was a sermon-maker. He had received no 
clerical or even academical trammg Up to 1207 he 
had not even s jicense to preach It was only after 
this that he was—and spparently without desiring it 
—ordained a deacon In its first begmnings the 
Franciscan movement was essentinlly moral, not 
theological, still less intellectual. The absence of 
rnything like dogma in the eermons of the early Maino- 
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rites was their charactenstic One 1s tempted to say 
if was a mere accident that these men were not 
sectaries, so little in common had they with the eccle- 
siastics of the time, go entirely did they live and 
labour among the laity of whom they were and with 


whom they so profoundly sympathized- 


| The secret of the overwhelming, the irresistible 
attraction which St Francis exercised 1s to be found 
in his matchless simplicity, in—his—sublime_self-sur- 
render. He removed mountams because he believed 
mtensely in the infinite power of mere goodness 
While from the wnthing millions all over Europe— 
the millions ignorant, neglected, plague-stricken, 
despairimg—an warticulate wail was going up to God, 
St Francis made it articulate Then he boldly pro- 
clamed ‘‘ God has heard your cry! It meant this 
and that I am sent to you with the good God’s 
answer ”’ There was Jess than a step between” 
accepting him as the interpreter of their vague yearn- 
ings and embracmg him as the ambassador of, 
Heaven to themselves p 


1 St Francis wag hardly twenty-eight years old 
when he set out for Rome, to lay himself at the feet 
of the great Pope Innocent the Third, and to ask 
from him some formal recognition The pontiff, so 
the story goes, was wallang in the garden of the 
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‘Lateran when the momentous meeting took place 
Startled by the sudden apparition of an emaciated 
young man, bareheaded, shoeless, half-clad, but— 
for all ns gentleness—a beggar who would take no 
denial, Innocent hesitated It was but for » bnef 
hour, the next he was won 


1{ Francis returned to Assis: with the Papal sanc- 
tion for what was, probably, a draught of his after- 
wards famous “‘ Rule ” He was met by the whole city, 
who received nm with a frenzy of excitement .By 
this tame his enthusiasm had landled that of eleven 
other young men, all now aglow with the same divine 
fire A twelfth scon was added—he, moreover, 
a layman of gentle blood and of Enghtly rank 
All these had surrendered their claım to everything m 
the shape of property, and had resolved to follow thew 
great leader’s example by stripping themselves of all 
worldly possessions, and suffermg the loss of all 
things (They were beggars—hiterslly bstefooted 
beggars The love of money was the root of all evil 
They would not touch the accursed thing lest they 
should be defiled—no, not with the tps of their 
fingers ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon ”’ ) 


X Afreen they were, but they were brethren— 
Fratres (Freres) Wem England have got to call 
them Friars Francis was never known, in, fs, hfe- 
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[time as anythmg higher than Brother Francs, and 
lis community he msisted should be called the com 
munity of the lesser brethren—Fratres Minores— 
| for none could be or should be less than they Abbots 
‘and Pnors, he would have none of them “ He that. 
will be chef among you,” he said, in Christ’s own 
words, ‘‘ let him be your servant ’’ The highest offi- 
cial among the Minorites was the Mimster, the elect 
of all, the servant of all, and 1f not ‘humble enough 
to serve, not ft to rule 

yy eople talk of ‘‘ Monks and Friars ’’ as if these 
were convertible terms ‘The truth is that the differ- 
ence between the Monts and the Friars was almost 
nf of knd. The Mork was supposed never a) 
Íeave his elzıster “The Fnar m St Francs’ first 
tention had no cloister to leave Even when he 
had where to lay his head, bis hfe-work was not to 
save his own soul, but first and foremost to save the 
bodies and souls of others The Monks had nothing 
to do with mmisterng to others At best bis busi- 
ness was to be the salt of the earth, and ıt behoved 
him to be much more upon his guard that the salt į 
should not lose lus savour ih than that the varth should_. 
be sweetened The Friar was an itinerant evangelist, 
always on the move He was a preacher of righteous- 
ness He lifted up his voice agamst sin and wrung 
‘Save yourselves from this untoward generation!’ 


~ 
ra 
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he ened, ‘f save yourselves from the wrath to come *’ 
ihe Monk, as has been smd, was an anistocrat The 
Friar belonged to the great unwashed ! ` 
Without the loss of a day ‘the new apostles of 
poverty, of pity, of an all-embracing love, went forth 
by two and two to build up the rumed Church of 
God Theology they were, from anything that ap- 
pears, sublimely :gnorant of Except that they were 
masters of every phrase and word ın the Gospels, their 
stock m trade was scarcely more than that of an 
average candidate for Anglican orders, but to eash 
and all of them Chnst was simply everything If ever 
men have preached Chnst, these men did, Christ, 
nothmg but Chnst, the Alpha and the Omega,the 
first and the last, the begmnmg and the end They 
had no system, they had no views, they combated no 
cpmions, they took no mde Let the dielecticiuns dis 
pute about this mice distmehon or that There could 
be no doubt that Chnst had died and msen, and was 
alive for evermore There was no place for contro- 
versy Or opmions when heie was a mere simple, m- 
‘disputable, but most ayful fact Did you want to 
' wrangle about the aspect of the fact, the evidence, 
the what not? St Francis had no mission to argue 
with you ‘“‘ The pearl of great | price will you have 
it or not? Whether or not, there are milhons sigh- 
ing „for it, _crymg for 1b, dying for it To the 
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poor at any rato the Gospel shall be preached now 
us of old ” 

„_ To the poor by tho poor Those masses, those 
Areadful masses, crawhng, sweltermg m the foul 


` 


met metanet 


to cover them, huddimg in ous under a dry arch, 
alive with vermin; gibbermg crétins with the ghastly~ 
wens, lepers_by the hundred, too shocking for mothers 
to gaze at, and therefore dnven forth to curse and 
howl im the lazar-house outside the walls, there 
stretchmg out ther bony hands to clutch the 
frightened alms-giver’s dole, or, failing that, to pick 
up shreds of offal from the heaps of garbage—to these 
St Francis came 

> More wonderful stilll—to these outcasts came 
those other twelve, so utterly had thew leader's sub- 
lme self-surrender communicated itself to hıs con- 
verts ‘“‘ We are come,” ihey smd, “ to hve among 
you and be your servants, and wash your sores, and 
make your lot less herd than 161s We only want to 
do as Christ bids us do We are beggars too, ard we 
too have not where to lay our heads Christ sent us 
to you Yes Chnst the crucified, whose we are, and 
whose you are cme not wroth with us, we will helo 
you 1f we can’ 


gk, As they spoke, so they hved They were less 


than the least, as St. Francis told them they must 
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tradal tos cm i 
strive to be Incredulous “cynicism. , was put to 
silence It was wonderful, it was mexplicable, 1t 
was disgusting, .t was anythmg you please; but where 
there were outcasts, lepers, pariahs,.there, there wera 
these penmless Minortes. tendmg the muserable 
sufferers with a cheerful look, and not seldom with a 
merry laugh As one reads the stories of those earlier 
Franciscans, one 1s remmded every now and then of 
the extrayagances_of the Salvation Army. 
% The heroic example set by these men at first 
‘startled, and then fascinated the upper classes While 
labourmg to save the lowest, they took captive the 
highest The Brotherhood grew mm numbers day by 
day, as 1b grew, new prcblems presented themselves 
How to dispose of all the wealth renounced, 
how to employ the -nergies of all the crowds of 
brethren Hardest of all, what to do with the 
earnest, highly tramed, and sometimes erudite con- 
vert who could not divest himself of the treasures of 
learning which he had amassed ‘‘ Must I part with 
my books?” said the scholar, with a sinking heart 
“ Carry nothing wath you for your journey !’’ was the 
inexorable answer ‘‘ Not a Breviary? Not even the 
Psalms of David?” *“ Get them mto your heart of 
Eetris, and provide yourself with a treasure ım the 
heavens Who over heard of Christ reading books, 
Faye when He opened the book m the synagogue, 
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and then closed it and went forth to teach the world 
for et a 

-Ù In 1215 the new Order held its first Chapter at 
the Church of the Portuncula The numbers of the 
Biotherhood and the area over which thei labours 
extended had increased so vastly that ıb was already 
found necessary to nommate Provincial Ministers in 
Fiance, Germany, and Spain eee 


~~ 


me While these things were gomg on m Italy, 
other notable reformer was vexing his righteous 
soul in Spain St Domunic was a very different man 
from the gentle and romantic young Italian Of high 
birth, which among the haughty Castilians has always 
orton 
counted for a great deal, he had passed his boyhood 
among ecclesiastics and academics He was twelve 
years older than St Francis He studied theology for 
ten years at the University of Palencia, and before the 
twelfth century closed he was an Augustiman Canon. 
In 1208, while St Francis was still pormg over his 
father’s ledgers, Dommuic was associated with the 
Bishop of Osma im negotiating a marrage for 
Alphonso the Eighth, lang of Castille Foi the next 
ten years he was more or less concerned with the 
Indeous atrocities of the Albigensian War Durmng 
that dark period of his career he was brought every 
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a hl 
fae face to face with heresy and schism From m- 
fancy he must have heard those around him talk witht 
a savage intolerance of the Moors of the South and 
the stubborn J ews of Toledo nearer“liome Now bs” 
eyes were open to the p penis that beset the Church 
from sectanes who from withm were for casting off 
her divme authority Wretches who questioned the 
very creeds and rejected the Sacraments, yet per- 
versely insisted that they were Chnstian men and 
women, with a clearer msight mto Gospel mysteries 
than Bishops and Cardinals! or the Holy Father him- 
“Self Here was heresy rampant, and immortal souls, 
all astray, beguiled by evil men and decervers, 
““Grhose word doth eat as doth a h P SARE oa ee 1" Dom 1 Domm: mig, 
‘saw that there was no no maf, ad marvelled that | 
there was no intercessor “= ot eh i Be jess Geek ae: rn 
ath Ci. It was not ; ungodliness Mat ofninic, in 
“anstance, determmed to war with, but oe a 
error These were to him the monster evils, whose 
natural frurt was moral corruption Get md of them 
and the depraved heart might be dealt with by-and- 
by Domme stood forth as the determmed cham- 
pion of orthodoxy ‘‘ Preach the word in season, out 
of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort ’’—that was his 
panacea His success at first was was but small Preach-. 
= with the divine fervour, with the gft of utter- 
panes, with the power to drive truth home—are rare 
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They are not to be had for the asking; they are not 
fo be trained in a day Years passed, but little was 
achieved. 

c  Dominie was patient He had, indeed, founded 
a smal] rehgious community of srxteen brethren at 
St Rona, near Toulouse—one of these, we are told; 
was an Enghshman—whose om and object were to 
produce an effect through the agency of the pulpit, 
to confute the heretics and instruct the unlearned 
The Order, if 16 deserved the name, was established 
on the old Imes ` A monastery was founded, a local 
habitation secured The maintenance of the 
brotherhood was provided for by a sufficient endow- 
ment, the petty cares and anmeties of life were in 
the mam guarded agamst, but when Innocent the 
Third gave his formal sanction to the new commu- 
nity, 14 was given to Dominic and his associates, on 
the 8th of October, 1215, as to a house of Augusti- 
nian Canon% who received permission. to enjoy m 
their corporate capacity the endowments which had 
been bestowed upon them athe 

// 9 In the followmg July Innocent died, and was at 
Ance succeeded by Honors the Third Domunic set 

out for Rome, and on the 22nd of December he re- 
ceived from the new Pope a bare confirmation of what 
his predecessor had granted, with httle more than a 


Passing allusion to the fact that the new canons were 
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to be emphatically Preachers of the fatb, In the 
autumn of 1217 Dommic turned lis back upon 
‘Languedos for ever. He took up up “his residence at. 
Rome, and at once rose high im the favour of the 
Pope His eloquence, his earnestness, his absorbmz 
gpthusiasm, iis matchless dialectic skill, bis perfect 
scholastic trammg—all combined to attract precisely 
those cultured churchmen whose fastidious sense of 
the fitness -of thmgs revolted from the austerities, of 
St Francis and the enormous demands which thes 
Minorites made upon thei converts While Fanas: 
was acting upon the masses from Assisi, Dominic was 
stirrmg the dry bones to a new vitality among 
scholars and ecclesiastics at Rome 





*, Thus far we have heard little or nothmg of 
poverty among the more highly educated Frars 
Preachers, as they got to be called That seems to 
have been quite an afterthought So far as Dommic 
may be sad to have accepted the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple, and, renouncing all endowments, to have thrown 
himself and Ins followers for support upon the alms 
of the faithful, so far he was a disciple of St 
Francis {_ The Champion of Orthodoxy was a con- 
yert to the Apostle of Poverty 

“| Hon soot the Dominicans gave in their adhesion 
ta/ile distinctive tenet of the Minorites will nover 
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now be known, no. how far St Francis himself 
adopted it from others, but a conviction that holmess 
of life had detenorated in the Church and the cloister 
by reason of the excessive wealth of monks and eccle- 
siastics was prevalent everywhere, and a belief was 
growing that sanctity was attainable only by those who 
were ready to part with all thew worldly possessions 
and give to such as needed Even before St. Francis 
had applied to Innocent the Third, the poor men of 
Lyons had come to Rome begging for papal sanction 
to their missionary plans; they met with httle favour, 
and vanished from the scene But they too de- 
claimed against endowments—they toe were to live on 
alms The Gospel of Poverty was “‘ im the air ~~ 
In 1219 the Franciscans held their second 
“general “Chapter It was evident that they wers 
aking the world by storm; evident, too, that their 
astonishing success was due less to ther preaching 
than to then self-denymg hves It was abundantiy 
plain that this vast army of fervent mussionanes 
could live from day to day and work wonders in 
„evangelizing the masses without ownmg a rood of 
land, or having anythmg to depend upon but the 
perennial stream of bounty which flowed from the- 
gratitude of the converts If the Preaching Friars 
were to succeed at such a time as this, they could 
only hopet to do so by exhibiting as sublime ¢ a faith 
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as the Mmorites displayed to the world Accord- 
ingly, in the very year after the second Chapter 
of the Franciscans was held at Assisi, a general 
Chapter of the Dommicans was held at Bologna, and 
there the profession of poverty was formally adopted, 
and the renunciation of all means of support, except 
such as might be offered from day to day, was insisted 
on Henceforth the two orders were to labour side 
by side m magnificent nvalry—mendicants who went 
forth lke Gideon’s host with empty pitchers to fight 
the battles of the Lord, and whose desires as far as 
the good things of this world went, were summed up 


m the simple petition, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread l?’ 


Thus far the Friars had scarcely been heard of m 
England The Dommicans—trained men of education, 
addressmg themselves mainly to the educated classes, 
and sure of being understood wherever Latin, the um- 
versal medium of communication among scholars, 
was in daily and hourly use—the Dominicans could 
have little or no difficulty m getting an audience such 
as they were qualified to address It was otherwise 
with the Franciscans If the world was to be divided 
between these two great bands, obviously the 
Mhnorites’ sphere of labour must be mamly among 
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the lowest, that of ihe Preachmg Friars among the 
cultured classes, 


When the Minontes preached among Itahans or 
Fienchmen they were received with tumultuous wel- 
come They spoke the language of the people; and 
in the vulgar speech of the people—rugged, plastic, 
and reckless of grammar—the message came as glad 
tidings of great joy When they tried the same, 
method in Germany, we are told, they signally failed. 
The gift of tongues, alas! had ceased ‘That, at any 
rate, was demed, even to such faith as thers. They 
were met with ridicule. The rabble of Cologne or 
Bremen, hoarsely grumbhng out thei grating guttu- 
rals, were not to be moved by the most impassioned 
pleading of angels m human form, soft though their 
voices might, be, „and musical x ther tones ‘‘ Ach”? 


iy Sef 


Himmel! Pai aat e er?” growled one And per- 


adventure some well-meanmg interpreter replied. 
‘Zu suchen und selg zu machen ‘\ When the 
Italan tred to repeat the words, his utterance, not 
his fath, collapsed! The German-speaking people 
must wajt fill a door should be opened Must England 
wait too? Yes! For the Franciscan missionaries 
England too must wait a little while 


But England was exactly the land for the Domı- 
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in the same year that Thomas & Becket,was murdered 
m Canterbury Cathedral, Francis m the year before 
the judgment of the Most High began to fall upon 
the guilty Ling and his accursed progeny Since then 
everythmg scemed to have gone wrong The last six 
years of Henry the Second’s reign were years of 
piteous misery, shame, and bitterness His two elder 
sons died in arms agamst their father, the one child- 
less, the other, Geoffrey, with a baby boy never des- 
tined to armnve at manhood The two younger ones 
were Richsrd and John History has no story more 
sad than that of the wretched Inng, hard at death’s 
door, compelled to submit to the ferocious viındictis e- 
ness of the one son, and turning his face to the wall 
with a broken heart when he discovered the hateful 
treachery of the other Ten years after this Richard 
died childless, and King John was crowned—the fal- 
sest, meanest, worst, and wickedest king that ever oat 
upon the throne of England And now John himself 
vas dead, and ° Woo to thee, O land, when thy lang 
1° 9 child!” for Henry the Third was crowned, a boy 
yust nine years old 
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‘worship of God n large districts almost came to an 
end Only mm the Cistercian monastenes, and ım them 
only for a time, and to a very limited extent, were 
the mites of religion contmued It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the places of those clergy who died durimg 
the eight years of the mterdict were supplied by fresh 
ordinations, and some excuse may have been found 
for the outrageous demands of the Pope to present 
to Enghsh benefices ım the tadt Hiiat many curds must 
have been vacant, and the supply of qualified 

Englishmen to succeed them had fallen short. 


It was durmg the year after the Chapter of the 
Dommıcans held at Bologna ım 1220, that the 
first brethren of the Order arrıyed ın England ‘They 
-were under the direction of one Gilbert de Fraxmeto, 
who was accompanied by twelve associates They 
landed early ın August, probably at Dover They 
were af once received with cordiality by Archbishop 
Langton, who put thew powers to the test by corn- 
manding one of thew number to preach before him. 
The Primate took them mto his favour, and sent them 
on ther way On the 10th of August they were 
preaching m London, and on the 15th they appeared 
m Oxford, and were welcomed as the bringers-in cf 
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new things ‘Them success was unequivocal We 
hardly hear of their arrival before we learn that they 
were well established m ther school and surrounded. 
by eager disciples 


The Dominicans had been settled ın Oxford just 
two years when the first band of Franciscan brethren 
landed m England, on the llth of September, 1224 
They landed penniless, thew passage over had been 
paid by the monks of Fécamp, they numbered in all 
mine persons, five were laymen, four were clerics Of 
the latter three were Englishmen, the fourth was an 
Itahan, Agnellus of Pisa by name Agnellus had been 
some time previously destined by St Francis as the 
first Mimster for the province of England, not smprob- 
ably because he had some familenty with “our 
language He was about thirty years of age, and as 
yet only m deacon’s orders Indeed, of the whole com- 
pany only one was a prest, a man of middle age who 
had made bis mark and was famous as a preacher of 
rare gifts and deep earnestness He was a Norfolk mon 
born, Richard of Ingworth by name, and presumably a 
priest of the diocese of Norwich Of the five laymen 
one was a Lombard, who may have had some kimefollc 
and friends m London, where he was allowed as war- 
den for some years, and one, Lawrence of Beauvais, 
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Was a personal and mtimate friend of § St Francis, who 
on his death-bed gavo him the habit'which he himself 


ereas 


had worn 

The whole party were hospitably entertamed for 
two days at the Priory of the Holy Trmty at Canter- 
bury Then Brother Richard Ingworth, with another 
Richard—a Devonshire youth conspicuous for his 
ascetic fervour and devotion, but only old enough to 
be admitted to minor orders—set out for London, 
accompanied by the Lombard and another foreigner, 
leaving bebind him Agnellus and the rest, among 
them William of Esseby, the third Enghshman, en- 
thusiastic and ardent as the others, but a mere youth 
and as yet a novice He, too, I conjecture to have 
been a Norfolk or Suffolk man, whose buirth-place, 
Ashby, ın the East Anglian dialect, would be pro- 
nounced nearly as 16 18 written m Eccleston’s manus- 
erpt It was arranged that Richard Ingworth should 
lose no time ın trying to secure some place wheres 
they might all lay their heads, and from whence as 
a centre they might begin the great work they had 
in hand ‘The Canterbury party were received into 
the Pnest’s House and allowed to remain for a while. 
Soon they recerved permission to sleep m a buildmg 
used as a school durmg the day-time, and while the 
boys were bemg taught the poor fmars huddled 
together ın a small room adjoining, where they were 
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confined as if they had been prisoners When the 
scholars went home the fnars crept out, ht a fire nnd 
sat round it, boiled ther porndge, and miaed then 
small beer, sour and thick as we are told 16 was, with 
water to make ıb go further, and each contnbuted 
some word of edification zto the general stock, brought 
forward some horkely illustration which might serve to 
bnghten the next sermon when 1t should be preached, 
or told a pleasant tale, thought out durmg the day 
a story with amoral Of the five left behind at Can- 
terbury 1+ 1s to be observed that no one of them was 
‘qualified as yet to preach m the vernacular William 
of Esseby was too young for the pulpit, though he be- 
came a very effective preacher m a few yeas He 
was, however, domg good service as interpreter, and 
doubtless as teacher of English to the rest 

Before long the cheerfulness, self-denial, and 
devout bearing of the httle company at Canterbury 
gained for them the warm support and frendship of 
all classes They had a very hard tıme of ıb Some- 
times a kmd soul would brmg them actually a dash 
of meat, sometimes even a bottle of wine, but as a 
rule their fare was bread—made up mto twists, we 
hear, when it was specially excellent—wheat-bread, 
wholesome and palatable, but, alas, sometimes barley- 
biead, washed down with beer too sour to drink 
undiluted with water Alexander the master of the 
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Priest's House at Canterbury, soon after gaye them a 
piece of ground and built them a temporary chapel, 
but when he was for presenting them with the build- 
ing, he was told that they might not possess houses 
and lands, and the property was thereupon made over 
to the corporation of Canterbury to hold m honour- 
able trust for their use, the friars borrowing ıb of the 
town Simon Langton too, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, the primate’s brother, stood ther fmend, and 
one or two people of influence among the laity, as Sir 
Henry de Sandwich, a wealthy Kentish gentleman, 
and a lady whom Eccleston calls a ‘‘ noble countess,”’ 
one Inclusa de Baginton, warmly supported thera 
and hberally supphed their necessities It 1s worthy 
of notice that at Canterbury their first friends were 
among the wealthy, : e , those among whom a com- 
mand of Enghsh was nob necessary 

While Agnellus and his brethren were waiting: 
patiently at Canterbury, Ingworth and young Richaid 
of Devon with the two Italians had made ther way 
to London and had been received with enthusiasm 
Ther first entertamers were the Dommuican friars who, 
though they had been only two years before them, 
yet had already got for themselves house, in which 
they were able to entertam the new-comers for a 
fortmght At the end of that time they hired a plot 
. of ground m Cornhill of John Traveis, the Sheriff 
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of London, and there they built for themselves a 
house, such as ıt was Their cells were constructed 
hike sheep-cotes, mere wattles with mouldy hay or 
Straw between them ‘Their fare was of the meanest, 
but they gamed m estimation every day In their 
humble quarters at Cornhill they remamed preaching, 
visiting, nursing, beggmg their bread, but always gay 
and busy, till the summer of 1225, when a certam 
John Iwyn—agam a name suspiciously lke the 
phonetic representative of the common Norfolk name 
of Hwing—a mercer and citizen, offered them a more 
spacious and comfortable dwelling mn the parish of St 
Nicholas As their brethren at Canterbury had done, 
so did they, they refused all houses and lands, snd 
the house was made over to the corporation of London 
for ther use Not long after the worthy citizen 
assumed the Franciscan habit and renounced the 
world, to embrace poverty 
In the autumn of 1225 Ingworth and the younger 
Richard left London, Agnellus takmg their place 
He had not been idle at Canterbury, and his success 
in making converts had been remarkable At Canter- 
bury and London the Minorites had secured for them- 
selves a firm footmg The Univermties were next 
“invaded The two Richards renched Oxford about 
October, 1225, and as before were recerved with grent 
-cordiality by the Dommicans, and hospitably enter- 
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tamed for eight days Before a week was out they 
had got the loan of a house or hall m the pansh of 
St Ebbs, and had started lectures and secured a 
large followmg Here young Esseby joined them, sent 
on 1b seems by Agnellus from London to assist m the 
work, a year or so older than when he first landed, 
and having shown in that time unmistakable signs of 
great capacity and entire devotion to the work 
Esseby was quite able to stand alone 

Once more the two Richards moved on to North- 
ampton, where an ‘‘ openmg from the Lord ” seemed 
to have presented itself By this time the whole 
country was on the tip-toe of expectation and crowds 
of all classes had given im ther adhesion to the new 
mussionaries No! ıt was not grandeur or riches cr 
honour or learning that were wanted above all things 
—not these, but Goodness, Meekness, Simpheaty, 
and Truth ‘The love of money was the root of all 
evl The Minontes were mght When men with a 
divine fervour proclaim a truth, or even half a truth, 
which the world has forgotten, there 1s never nny 
lack of enthusiasm m its acceptance In five years 
from their first armval the Friars had established 
themselves in almost every considerable town m 
England, and where one order settled the other came 
soon after, the two orders in their first beginnmg co- 
operating cordially. It was only when ther faith 
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and zeal began to wax cold that jealousy broke forth 
into bitter antagonism 

~—--In no part of England were the Franciscans 
received with more enthusiasm than m Norfolk 
They appear to have established themselves st Lynn, 
Yarmouth, and Norwich m 1226 Clergy and Inity, 
rich and poor, united in offermg to them a ready 
homage To this day a certam grudging provineialism 
is observable in the East Anghan character A Nor- 
folk man distrusts the settler from ‘‘ the Shires,” 
who comes im with new-fangled reforms To this day 
the home of wisdom ıs supposed to be m the East 
When ıb was understood that the virtual leader of 
this astomshing rehgious revival was a Norfolk man, 
the joy and prde of Norfolk knew _no bounds 
Nothing was too much to do for ther own hero But 
when ıt became known that Ingworth had been wel- 
comed with open arms by Robert Grosseteste, the fore- 
most scholar i Oxford—he a Suffolk man—and that 
Grosseteste’s fmend, Roger de Weseham, was ther 
warm supporter, son of a Norfolk yeoman, whose 
brethren were to be seen any day m Lynn market— 
the ovation that the Franciscans met with was un- 
paralleled There was a general rush by some of the 
best men of the country into the Order 


* * * * 
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St J'rancts died at Assist, on October 4, 1226 
With Ins death troubles began Brother Ehas, who 
was chosen to succeed bim as Minister-General of the 
Order, had Jittle of the great founder’s spirit, and 
none of his gentus There was unseemly stnfe and 
rivalry, and on the Continent ıt would appear that 
the Minorites made but httle way Not so wis it m 
England, there the supply of brethren animated by 
gonuine enthusiasm and burning zeal for the cause 
they had espoused was unexampled Perhaps there 
more than anywhere else such labourers were needed, 
perhaps too they bad a fairer field Certamly there 
they were truer to then first principles than else- 
where 

Outside the city walls at Lynn and York and 
Bnistol, m a filthy swamp at Norwich, through which 
the dramage of the erty sluggishly trickled mto the 
river, never a foot lower than its banks, m a mere 
barn-hke structure, with walls of mud, at Shrewsbury, 
in the ‘‘ Stinking Alley ’’ m London, the Mmontes 
took up their abode, and there they lved on charity, 
domg for the lowest the most menial offices, speaking 
to the poorest words of hope, pieachng to learncd 
and simple such sermons—short, homely, fervent, 
and emotional—as the world had not heard for many 
a day How could such evangelists fail to win their 
way? Before Henry III’s reign was half over the 
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predommance of the Franascans over Oxford was 
almost supreme At Cambridge their influence was 
less dommant only because at Cambridge there was 
no commandmg genius lke Robert Grosseteste to 
favour and support them 

St Francis’ hatred of book-learnmg was the one 
sentiment that he never was able to mspyre among 
lig followers Almost from the first scholars, 
students, and men of learnmg were attracted by the 
wresistible charm of his wonderful moral persuasive- 
ness, they gave 1n their adherence to him im a vague 
hope that by contact with lus surpassing holiness 
virtue would go out of him, and that somehow the 
divine goodness which he magnified as the cne thing 
needful would be communicated to them and supply 
that which was lacking m themselves, but they could 
not bring themselves to beheve that culture and 
holness were incompatible or that nearness to God 
was possible only to those who were ignorant and 
unimstructed We should have expected Jearnmg 
among the Dominicans, but very soon the English 
Franciscans became the most learned body in Europe, 
and that character they never lost {ll the suppression 
cf the monastenes swept them out of the land Before 
Edward I came to the throne, in less than fifty years 
after Richard Ingworth and his hittle band landed at 
Dover, Robert Kilwarby, a Franciscan friar, had been 
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ebosen Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bonaventura, 
thé General of the Order, had refused the Archbishop- 
ric of York In 1281 Jerome of Ascoli, Bonaventura’s 
successor as General, was elected Pope, assuming the 
name of Nicholas IV 

Meanwhile such giants as Alexander Hales and 
Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus among the Minorites 
—all Englishmen be 16 remembered—and Thomas 
Aquinas and Albertus Magnus among the Domm- 
cans, had given to intellectual life that amazing lift 
into a higher region of thought, speculation, and Jm- 
quiry which prepared the way for greater things by- 
and-by. It was at Assisi that Cimabue and Giotto 
received thei most sublime imspnation and did their 
very best, breathing the air that St Fiancis himself 
had breathed and hstenmg day by day to traditions 
and memories of the saint, told preadventure by one 
or another who had seen him alive or even touched 
his garments in their childhood. It may even be 
that there Dante watched Giotto at his work while 
the painter got the poet’s face by heart 


To wnite the history of the Mendicant Orders in 
England would be a task beyond my capacity, but no 
mon can hope to understand the suceesses or the 
fealures of any great party in Church or State until 
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he has arrived at some comprehension, not only of the 
objects which 16 set itself to achieve, but of its modus 
operand: at the outset of rts career 

\, The Friars were a great party ın the Church, 
organised with a defimte object, and pledged to carry 
out that object ın simple reliance upon what we now 
call the Voluntary Principle St Francis saw, and’ 
saw much more clearly than even we of the nme- 
teenth century see it, that the Parochial system 1s 
admirable, 18 a perfect system for the village, that 
it 18 unsuited for the town, that ım the towns the 
attempt to work ıt had ended m a miserable and 
scandalous failure The Fnars came as helpers of 
the poor town clergy, just when those clergy had 
begun to give up ther task as hopeless They came 
as missionaries to those whom the town clergy had 
got to regard as mere parahs They came to 


strengthen the weak hands, and to labour m a new 
field 


* * * * 

The Friars were the Evangelizers of the towns 
m England for 800 years When the spohation of the 
religious houses was decided upon, the Fnars were 
the first upon whom the blow fell—the first and the 
last But when their property came to be looked into, 
there was nothing to rob but the churches mn which 
they worshipped, the hbranes m which they studied, 
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and the houses in which they passed their ves Reb 
the county hospitals to-morrow through the length and 
breadth of the land, or make a general scramble for 
the possessions of the Wesleyan body, and how many 
broad acres would go to the hammer? 
Voluntaryism leaves little for the spoiler 


COUNTER Ory, 
$ * x * 
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The Rule of St Francis was a glorious ideal; 
-when ıb came to be carried nto practice by creatures 
of flesh and blood, ıt proved to be something to 
‘dream of, not to hve And yet, even as ıt was, its 
effects upon the Church, nay, upon the whole ervilized 
world, were enormous If, one after another, the 
‘Mendicant Orders declined, uf their zeal grew cold, 
their simplicity of life faded, and thew discipline 
relaxed, if they became corrupted by that very would 
which they promised to purify and deliver from «he 
dominion of Mammon—this is only what has happened 
again and agam, what must happen as long as men 
are men In every age the prophet has always asked 
for the unattamable, always pointed to a higher level 
than human nature could breathe ın, always imsisted 
on a measure of self-renunciation which saints in their 
prayers send forth the soul’s lame hands to clutch-- 
in their ecstasy of aspiration hope that they may some 
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day arrive at But, ales! they reach 1t—never And 
yet the samt and the prophet do not lve in van. 
They send a thrill of noble emotion through the heart 
of ther generation, and the divine tremoi does not 
soon subside, they gather round them the pure and 
generous—the lofty souls which are not all of the 
earth earthy In such, at any rate, a fire 1s kindled 
by the spark that has fallen from the alta By-and- 
by ıt ıs the fuel that fals, then the old fire, after 
smouldering for a while, goes out, and by no stirrmg 
of the dead embers can you make them flame again 

You may ery as loudly as you will, “ Pull down the 
chimney that will not draw, and set up another in 
its place!’ That you may do if you please, another 
fire you may have, but the new will not be as the old 


ON SCIENCE AND ART IN RELATION 
TO EDUCATION * 

WHEN a man 1s honoured by such a request as 
“that which reached me from the authorities of your 
institution some tıme ago, I thmk the first thmg 
that occurs to him 1s that which occurred to those 
yho were bidden to the feast in the Gospel—to begin 
to make an excuse) and probably ail the excuses 
suggested on that’ famous occasion crop up m h 
mmd one after the other, imcluding his ‘‘ having 
married a wife,” as reasons for not doimg what he ıs 
asked todo ‘But, in my own case, and on this pat- 
ticular occasion, there were other difficulties of a sort, 
peculiar to the tume, and more or less personal to my- 
self, because I felt that, if I came amongst you, T 
should be expected, and, mdeed, morally compelled, 
to speak upon the subject of Scientific Education 
And then there arose in my mind the recollection of 
a fact, which probably no one here but myself re- 
‘members, namely, that some fourteen years ago I 
was the guést of a citizen of yours, who bears the 
honoured name of Rathbone, at a very charming and 





* An Address to the members of the Liverpool Institution, 1882. 
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pleasant dinner given by the Philomathic Society; 
and I there and then, and mm this very city, made á 
speech upon the topic of Scientific Education Fader 
these circumstances, you see, one runs two dangers 
—the first, of repeating one’s self, although I may 
fauly hope that everybody has forgotten the fact 
I have just now mentioned, except myself | and the 
second, and even greater difficulty, 1s the“danger of 
saying something different from what one said 
before, because then, howeve: foigotten your pie- 
vious speech may be, somebody finds out its exist- 
ence, and there goes on that process so hateful to 
members of Parhament, which may be denoted by 
the term ‘ " Hansardisation ye these circum- 
stances, I came to the conélusion that the best thing 
I could do was to take the bull by the horns, and to 
* Hansardise ') myself,—to put before you, 12 the 
briefest possible way, the three or four propositions 
which I endeavoured to support on the occasion of 
the speech to which I have referred, and then to 
ask myself, supposing you were asking me, whether 
I had anything to retract, or to modify, m them, m 
virtue of the mereased experience, and, let us charit- 
ably hope, the mereased wisdom of an added 
fourteen years 

Now, the pomts to which I directed particula 
attention on that occasion were these ın the first 
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place, {that instruction in physical science supplies 
information of a character of especial value, both mm 
a practical ond a speculative pomt of view—informa- 
tion which cannot be obtamed otherwise, \and, in the 
second place, that, tas educational disciplme, 16 sup- 
phes, mm a better form than any other study cau 
supply, exercise mm a special form of logic, and a 
peculiar method of testmg the validity of our pro- 
cesses of inquiry | I said further, that, even at that 
ime, a great and increasing attention was bemg 
paid to physical science m our schools and colleges, 
and that, most assuredly, such attention nust go 
on growing and increasimg, until education in these 
matters occupied a very much lager share of the 
time which 1s given to teaching and trammg, than had 
been the case heretofore And I threw all the 
strength of argumentation of which I was possessed 
into the support of these propositions But I venture 
to remind you, also, of some other words I used at 
that time, and which I ask permission to iead to 
you (They were these —‘’ There are othe: forms 
of culture besides physical science, and I should Le 
profoundly sorry to see the fact forgotten, or even to 
observe a tendency to starve or cripple literary or 
esthetic culture for the sake of science ) Such a 
narrow view of the nature of education has nothing 
to do with my firm conclusion that a complete and 
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thorough scientific culture ought to be mtroduceg 
into’all schools 7? 
TMI say I desire, in commenting upon these various 
pomts, and judging them as fawly as I can by the 
hgit of mereased. expenence, to particularly əm- 
phasise this last, ause I am told, although I 
assuredly do not know ıt of my own Imowledge— 
though I think if the fact were so I ought to know 
it, bemg tolerably well acquamted with that which 
goes on m the scientific world, and which has gone 
on there for the last thrty years—that there 
1s @ land of sect, or horde, of scientific Goths_and_ 
Yandals, who thmk 16 would be proper and desuable 
to sweep away all other forms of culture and mstruc- 
tion, except those ım, physical science, and to mske 
them the umversal and exclusive, or, at any rave, 
‘the dommant traming of the human mind of the 
Future generation This is not my view—I do npt 
beleve that ıb Ts anybody’ 8 view,—but 16 1s atir- 
buted to those who, hke myself, advocate- scientific 
{etacation ~ I therefore “dwell strongly “Ui Upon “the 
pomt, Gnd Gna I I beg you to bebeve that the words I have 
ee just now read were by no means intended by me as— 
| & sop to” th ‘s0p tom the- Cer! erberus “of culture Yr have not been 
lim the habit of of offering sops to a’ y knd of Cerberus; 
| but 16 was an expression of ead conviction on my 
own patt—a conviction forced upon me not only by 
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my mental constitution, but by the lessons of what 
18 now becoming a somewhat long experence of 
varied conditions of life ^ 

C I am not about to trouble you with my auto- 
biography, tho omen: omens aré Hardly favourable, at 
present, f for work of that land But I should like if 
Ir may do so without appearmg, what I earnestly 
desire not to be, egotistical,—I should like to make 
1t clear to you, that such notions as these, which are 
sometimes attributed to me, are, as I have sad, m- 
consistent with my mental constitution, and still 
more inconsistent with the upshot of the teaching of 
my experience For I can cortamly claim for myself 
that sort of mental temperament which van say 
that nothnmg human comes amiss to ıb I have 
never yet met with any branch of human knowledge 
which I have found unattractive—which 16 would 
not have been pleasant to me to follow, so far as I 
could go, and I have yet to’meet with any form of 
art m which 16 has not been possible for me to take 
as acute a pleasure as, I believe, ıb ıs possible for 
men to take ) 

And with respect to the circumstances of life, 14 
so happens that 1t has been my fate to know many 
lands and many climates, and to be famihar, by per- 
sonal experience, With almost every form of society, 
from the uneivilised savage of Papua and Australia 


+ 
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and the civihsed savages of the slums and dens of the 
poverty-stricken parts of great cities, to those who 
perhaps, are occasionally the somewhat over-ervil'sed 
‘members of our upper ten thousand And I huve 
‘never found, m any of these conditions of lr ge de- 
ficiency of somethmg which was attractiveR\ avagery 
has its pleasures, I assure you, as well as civihsation, 
and I may even venture to confess—if you will nat 
Jet a whisper of the matter get back to London,’ 
where I am Imown—I am even fam to confess, that 
sometimes in the din and throng of what 1s called ‘ a 
-brilhant reception ’’ the vision crosses my mind vf 
waking up from the soft plank which had afforded me 
satisfactory sleep durmg the hours of the might, m 
the bright dawn of a tropical mormmg, when my 
comrades were yet asleep, when every sound was 
hushed, except the httle lap-lap of the mpples against 
the sides of the boat, and the distant twatter of the 
sea-bird on the reef And when that vision crosses 
Ty mind, I am free to confess I desire to be hack 
m the boat agam So that, if I share with those 
strange persons to whose asserted, but still hypothe- 
tical existence I have referred, the want of apprecia- 
tion of forms of culture other than the pursuit of 
physical science, all I can say 1s, that 16 1s, mm spite 


of my constitution, and m spite of my experience, 
that such should be my fate. 
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| But now let me turn to another pomt, or rather 
to two other pomts, “with which I “I propose to occupy 
myself How fae doas the expenence of the last 
fourteen years justify the estimate which I ventured 
to put forward of the value of scientific culture, and 
of the share—the mcreasing share—which it must 
take in ordinary education? Happily, ın respect to 
that matter, you need not rely upon my testimony 
In the last half-dozen numbers—ofthe-+‘ Journal -of 
Education,” you will find a senes of very mterestng 
and remarkable papers, by gentlemen who are pra- 
tically engaged in the business of education im ow 
great public and othe: schools, tellimg us what 1s 
doing in these schools, and what 1s thew experience 
of the results of scientific education there, so far as 
it has gone ` I am not going to trouble you with an 
abstract of those papers, which are well worth you 
study ın then fulness and completeness, but/I hase 
copied out one remarkable passage, because :t seem 
to me so entirely to bear out what I have formet]s 
ventured to say about the value of science, both as 
to its subject-matter: and as to the disciplme whieu 
the learning of science wvolves It ıs from a paper 
by Mr. Worthington-Yéne of the masters at Chfien, 
the reputation of which school you know well, and a 
the head of which 15 an old friend of mme, the Res 
Mr Wilsoit-to whom much credit 1s due for ban, 
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one of the first, as I can say from my own knowledge, 
to take up this question and work ıb mto practical 
shape What Mr _ Worthington says 1s this — 
I“ Tt as not easy to exaggerate the smportance of 
the mformation imparted by certain branches of 
gatence, 16 modifies the whole criticism of hfe made in 
matured years {The study has often, on a mass of 
boys, a certam imfluence which, I think, was hardly 
anticipated, and to which a good deal of value must 
be attached—an mfluence as much moral as intellec- 
tual, which 1s shown m the mereased and mereasing 
respect for precision of statement, and for that form 
of veracity which consists un the acknowledgment of 
difficulties } It produces a 1ea) effecé to find that 
Nature cannot be imposed upon, and the attention 
given to experimental lectures, at first superficial and 
curious only, soon becomes munute, serious, and 
practical '’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could not have chosen 
better words to express—in fact, I have, m other 
words, expressed the same conviction m former days 
—what the fluence of scientific teaching, uf properly 
cared out, must be 

But now comes the question of properly carry- 
ing it out, because, when I hear the value of school 
teachmg mm physical science disputed, my first 1m- 
pulse ıs to ask the disputer, ‘‘ What have you known 
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about 1t? ” and he generally tells me some lament- 
able case of falure Then I ask, ‘‘ What are the 
circumstances of the case, and how was the teach- 
mg carried out??? I remember, some few years ago, 
hearmg of the head-master of a large school, who 
had expressed great dissatisfaction with the adoption 
of the teaching of physical science—and that after 
experiment But the experiment consisted in this— 
in asking one of the yumor mastezs in the school to 
get up science, m order to teach ıt, and the young 
gentleman went away for a year and gob up science 
and taught ıt Well, I have no doubt that the result 
was as disappointing as the head-master said 16 was, 
and I have no doubt that it ought to have been as 
disappomting, and far more disappomting too, for, 
if this land of instruction 1s to be of any good at all, 
1f 16.18 not to be less than no good, if 16 1s to take the 
place of that which 1s already of some good, then there 
are several points which must be attended to 
nd the first of these ıs the proper selection of 
topics, the second 1s practical teaching, the third 15 
practical teachers, and the fourth 1s sufficiency of 
tıme.) If these four pomts are not carefully attended 
to by anybody who undertakes the teaching of physi- 
cal science m schools, my advice to him 1s, to let st 
alone _I will not dwell at any length upon the first 
pomt, because there 1s a general consensus _0 of opmion 
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as to the nature of the topics which should be chosen 
The second pomt—practical tenching—is one ol gren! 
importance, because it requires more capital to set it 
a-poing, demands more time, and, last, but by ne 
means least, 1t requires much more personal exertion 
and trouble on the part of those professing to teach, 
than ıs the case with other lands of imstruction 

Ti When I accepted the invitation to be bere thr 
evening, your secretary was good enough to send mt 
the addresses which have been given by distinguished 
persons who have previously occupied this chur 3 
don’t know whether he had a malicious desire tc 
alarm me, but, however that may be, I read the ad- 
dresses, and denved the greatest pleasure and profi 
from some of them, and from none more than fror 
the one given by the great histonan,( Mr Freemun 
which dehghted me most of all, and, 1f I had not beer 
ashamed of plagtarising, and if I had not been sure 
of bemg found out, I should have been glad to hav 
copied very much of what Mr Freeman said, siniply 
puttmg m the word science for history There “wu 
one notable passage,—‘‘\The difference betweon gox 
and bad teachmg maunly consists in this, whether the. 
words used are really clothed with 3 mesning cr nork? 
And Mr Freeman gives a remarkable example of this ¢ 
He says, when a httle gul was asked where Turkey 
was, she answered that ıb was m the yard wih the 
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other fowls, and that showed she had a definite idea 
connected with the word Turkey, and was, so far, 
worthy of praise I quite agree with that commen- 
dation, but what a curious thing it 1s that one should 
now find ıb necessary to urge that this is the be-all 
and end-all of scientific mstruction—the sme qué 
non, the absolutely necessary condition,—and yet 
that 1t was sisted upon more than two hundred 
years ago by one of the greatest men science ever 
possessed im this country, William Harvey Harvey -> 
wrote, or at least published, only two small books, 
one of which ıs the well-known treatise on the cireu:—- 
lation of the blood, The other, the “ Exercitationes 
de | Generatione,’’ 1s less known, but not less re- 
markable And not the least valuable part of 16 18 
the preface, m winch there occurs this passage: 
“(Those who, reading the words of authors, do not 
form sensible images of the things referred to, obtain 


no true ideas, but conceive false imaginations and 
ingiié-phantasms ’/ You see, William Harvey’s words 


are just the same in substance as those of Mr. 
Freeman, only they happen to be rather more than 
two centuries older So that what I om now «ying 
has its appheation elsewhere than in scienco; but 
assuredly m science the condition of knowing, of 
your own knowledge, things which you talk about, 
13 absolutely smperative 
10 
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V-I remember, m my youth, there were detestable 
books which ought to have been burned by the hands 
of the common hangman, for they contamed ques- 
tions and answers to be learned by heart, of thi this sort, 
“ What ıs a horse? The horse 1s termed Equus cabal- 
lus, belongs to the cla 3 Mammals, order, Pachy- 
‘dermata, family, Sohdunguls ” Was any human 
bemg wiser for Jearnmg that magic formula? Was 
he not more foolish, inasmuch as he was deluded 
mto takimg words for knowledge? It 1s that land of 
teaching that one wants to get md of, and banished 
out of science Make ıb as httle as you like, but, 
unless that which is taught 1s based on actual obser- 
vation and fambhernty with facts, 16 1s better left 
alone 
Bi There are a great many people who magme that 
dlementary teaching might be properly carned out by 
teachers provided with only elementary knowledge 
Let me assure you that tbat ıs the profoundest mis- 
take ın the world ‘There 1s nothing so difficult to do 
as to wnte a good elementary book, ahd there is 
nobody so hard to teach properly and well as people 
who know nothing about a subject, and I will tell 
you why if I address an’ audience of persons who 
are occupied in the same lne of work as myself, I can 
assume that they know a vast deal, and that they can 
gnd out the, blunders I make If they don’t, 
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ic ıs thew fault and not mme; but when I ap- 
pear before a body of people who know nothing about 
the matter, who take for gospel whatever I say, 
surely 1t becomes needful that I consider what I say, 
make swe that 1t will bear examimmation, and that I 
do not impose upon the credulity of those who have 
fath ım me In the second place, 1b imvolves that 
difficult process of knowmg what you know so well 
that you can talk about 16 as you can talk about your 
ordinary business A man can always talk 
about his own busmess He can always make ıt 
plam; but, if his knowledge 1s hearsay, he 1s afraid 
to go beyond what he has recollected, and put 1t 
before those that are ignorant m such a shape that 
they shall comprehend it That ıs why, to be a good 
elementary teacher, to teach the elements of any sub- 
ject, requues most careful consideration, 1f you are a 
master of the subject, and, 1f you are not a master 
of 1, 16 18 needful you should famiharise yourself with 
80 much as you are called upon to teach—soak your- 
self in 16, so to speak—until you know ıb as part of 
your daily hfe and daily knowledge, and then you 
will be able to teach anybody That is what T 
mean by practical teachers, and, although the defi- 
ciency of such teachers 1s bemg remedied to a large 
extent, I thmk it 1s one which has long exsted, 
and which has existed from no fault of those who 
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undertook to teach, but because, until the last score of 
years, 1 absolutely was not possible for any one mn & 
great many branches of science whatever his desire 
might be, to get struction which would enable him 
to be a good teacher of elementary things All that 
1s bemg rapidly altered, and I hope ıb wll soon be- 
come a thing of the past 
\X The last pomt I have referred to 1s the question 
of the sufficiency of me And here comes the rub. 
The teaching of science needs time, as any other sub- 
ject, but 16 needs more fame proportionally than other 
subjects, for the amount of work obviously done, if 
the teaching 1s to be, as I have said, practical Work 
done ın a laboratory involves a good deal of expen- 
diture of time without always an obvious result, be- 
cause we do not see anything of that quiet process of 
soaking the facts into the mind, which takes place 
through the organs of the senses On this ground 
there must be ample time given to science teaching 
What that amount of time should be 1s a point which 
I need not discuss now; in fact, 1618 a pomt which 
cannot be settled until one has made up one’s mind 
about various other questions 

y \¥ AN, then, that I have to ask for, on behalf of 
the scientific people, if I may venture to speak for 
more than myself, 1s that you should put scientific 
teachmg into what statesmen call the condition of 
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** the most favoured nation;’’ that ıs to say, that it 
shall have as large g share of the time given to edu- 
cation as any other principal subject You may say 
that that is © very vague statement, because the value 
of the allotment of time, under those circumstances, 
depends upon the number of pnncipal subjects It 1s 
az the time, and an unknown quantity of prineipal 
subjects dividmg that, and science taking shares with 
the rest That shows that we cannot deal with this 
question fully until we have made up our munds as 
tc what the prncipal subjects of education ought 
to be 
Be J know quite well that launching myself into 
is discussion 1s a very dangerous operation; that 
it is a very large subject, and one which 1s difficult 
to deal with, however much I may trespass upon 
your patience in the tame allotted to me But the 
discussion is so fundamental, 16 1s so completely im- 
possible to make up one’s mind on these matters 
until one has settled the question, that I will even 
venture to make the experiment A great lawyer- 
statesman and philosopher of a former age—I mean 
Francis Bacon—said that truth came out of error 
much more rapidly than 14 came out of confusion 
There is a wonderful truth in that saying Next to 
being right m this world, the best of all things 1s to 
be clearly and definitely wrong, because you will 
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come out somewhere If you go buzzing about 
between right and wrong, vibrating and fluctuatang, 
you come out nowhere, but if you are absolutely and 
thoroughly and persistently wrong, you must, some 
of these days, have the extreme good fortune of 
knocking your head against a fact, and that sets you 
all straight aga So I will not trouble myself as to 
whether I may be nght or wrong in what 1 am about 
to say, but at any rate I hope to be clear and de- 
himite, and then you will be able to judgo for your- 
selves whether, in following out the tram of thought 
1 have to introduce, you knock your heads against 
facts or not 

I take ıt that the whole object of education 15, ~ 
n tho first placo, to tram tho faculties of the young 
m such a manner as to qve therr possessors tho best 
chance of being happy and useful ın their genera- 
tion, and, ın the second placo, to furnish them with 
the most important portions of that immense capi- 
taheed experience of the human race which we call 
Inowledge of various kinds I am using the term 
knowledge m its widest possible sense, and tho ques- 
tion is, what eubyects to select by trammg nnd dis- 


epline, in which the object I have just defined may 
be Est attamed 
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and propositions (leaving aside our sensations as the 


mere materials and occasions of thinlong and feel- 


ingy; All our mental furniture—may be classified under 
ont OF Wa Haaser ior walkin She omnes of 
The intellect, something that can be put into propo- 
Sifions and affirmed or demed, or as within the pro- 
ce of feeling, of that which, before the name was 
defiled, was called the esthetic side of our nature, 
sid which can neither be proved nor disproved, but 
only felt and known 
' According to the classification which I have put 
before you, then, the subjects of all knowledge ars 
divisible into the two groups, Matters of science and 
matters of art, for all things with which fhe reason. 
mig faculty alone 1s occupied, come under the province 
of science;_nnd im the broadest sense, and not m the 
nérrow end technical sense m which we are now 
accustomed to use the word art, gil things feelable, 
sil things which stir our emotions, come under the 
term of art, the sense of the subject-matter of-the 
ee 
esthetic faculty ‘So that we are shut up to the— 
that the busmesg of education 18, ım the first place, 
to provide the young with the means and the habit 
oi observation;) and, secondly, to supply the subject- 
matter of ee either in the shape of science or 
of art, or of both combined 
Now, if 18 a very remarkable fact—buf 1t is true 
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of most things m this world—that there is hardly 
anything one-sided, or of one nature; and ıb ıs not 
unmediately obvious what of the things that interest 
us may be regarded as pure science, and what 
may be regaided as pure art It may be that 
there are some peculiarly constituted persons who, 
before they have advaneed far mto the depths of 
geometry, find artistac beauty about it, but, talong 
the generality of mankind, I thmk 26 may be said 
that, when they begin to learn mathematics, their 
whole souls are absorbed in tracing the connection 
between the premisses—and the conclusion, and that 
io them geometry 1s pure science So I thmk ıt may 
be said that mechanics and osteology are pure science 

On the other hand, melody in music 18 pure art You 
cannot reason about ıt, there ıs no proposition m- 
volved m ıt So, agam, ım the pıctoral art, an ga- 
besque, or a *' harmony ın grey,” touches none but 
the esthetic faculty But a great mathematician, and 
even many persons who are not great mathemati- 
cians, will tell you that they derive immense pleasure 
from geometrical reasonmgs | Everybody knows 
mathematicians speak of solutions end problems ss 
“ elegant,” and they tell you that a certam mass of 

mystic symbols 1s ‘‘ beautiful, quite lovely ’’ Well, 

you do not see 16 They do see it, because the im- 

tellectual process, the process of comprehending the 
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reasons symbolised by these figures and these signs, 
confers upon them a sort of pleasure, such as an artist 
has in visual symmetry. Take a science of which I 
a neal 

may speak with more confidence, and which 1s the 
most attractive of those I am concerned with It 1s 
what we call morphology, which consists m tracing 
out the unity in variety of the mfinitely diversified 
structures of animals and planis. I cannot give you 
any example of a tholough æsthetie pleasure more 
intensely real than a pleasure of this lond—the 
pleasure which anses in one’s mind when a whole 
mass of different structures run info one harmony as 
the expression of a central law That is where the 
province of art overlays and embraces the province 
of mtellect And, if I may venture to express an 
opmion on such a subject, the great majority of forms 
of art are nob m the sense what I just now defined 
them to be—pure art, but they derive much of thew 
quahty from simultaneous and even unconscious ex- 
citement of the mtellect 

When I was a boy, I was very fond of music, and 
I am so now, and ıt so happened that I bad the 
opportunity of hearmg much good musie Among 
other things, I had abundant opportunities of hear- 
mg that great old master, Sebastian Bach I remem- 
ber perfectly well—though I knew nothing about 
musie then, and, I may add, now nothing whatever 
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about 16 now—the intense satisfaction and delight 
which I had ın listenmg, by the hour together, . to 
Bach’s fugues It 18 a pleasure which remains with 
me, I am 1 glad to thnk; but, of late years, I have 
tred to find out the why and wherefore, and ıt has 
often occurred to me that the pleasure derived from 
musical compositions of this kand 1s essentially of the 
same nature as that which ıs derved from pursuits 
which are commonly regarded as purely mtellectual 
I mean, that the source of pleasure 1s exactly the 
same as in most of my problems mm morphology— 
that you have the theme im one of the old master’s 
works followed out m all its endless vaniations, 
always appearmg and always reminding you of unity 
m variety So in pamtmg; what ıs called “ truth 
te nature ’’ 1s the mtellectual element coming in, and 
truth to natuie depends entirely upon the intellectual 
culture of the person 10 whom art is addressed If you 
are in Austraha, you may get credit for beg a good 
artist—I mean among the natives—if you can draw s 
kangaroo afler a fashion But, among men of higher 
civilisation, the intellectual Imowledge we possess 
brings its emticism mto our appreciation of works of 
art, and we are obhged to satisfy 1t, as well as the 
mere sensc of beauty m colour and im outlme And 
to, the Ingher the culture and mformatıon of those 
whom art addresses, the more exact and precise must 
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be what we call its “ truth to nature 

Z If we turn to hterature, the same-thing is true, 
and you find works of Itermture which may be said tc 
be pure art, little soug of Shakespeare or of Goethe 
is pure arb; 1b 38 exquisitely beautiful, although 1e 
inféllectual content may be nothing, A series of 
pictures is made to pass before yous mind by the 
meaning of words, and the effect 1s a melody of ideas 
Nevertheless, the great mass of the literature we 
esteem is valued, not merely because of having artis- 
tic form, but because of ifs intellectual content, and 
the value is the higher the more precise, distinct, and 
true 18 that intellectual content And, 1f you will let 
me for a moment speak of the very highest forms of 
hterature, do we not regard thom as highest simply 
because the more we know the truer they seem, and 
the more competent we are to appreciate beauty the 
more beautiful they are? No man ever understands 
Shakespeare until he ıs old, though the youngest may 
admure him, the reason bemg that he satisfies the 
artistic instinct of the youngest and harmonises with 
the mpest and richest_experience of the oldest.. 

I have sad ths much to draw your attention to 
what, to my mind, hes at the root of all this matter, 
and at the understanding of one another by the men 
of science on the one hand, and the men of literature, 
and history, and arf, on the other It 1s not a ques 
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tion whethe: one order of study or another should 
predommate It 1s a question of what topics of 
education you shall select which will combine all the 
needful elements m such due proportion as to give 
the greatest amount of food, support, and encourage- 
ment to those faculties which enable us to appreciate 
truth, and to profit by those sources of mmnocent happ 
ness which are open to us, and, at the same time, to 
avoid that which is bad, and coarse, and ugly, and 
keep clear of the multitude of pitfalls and dangers 
which beset those who break through the natural or 
‘moral laws 

I address myself, m this spimt, to the considera- 
tion of the question of the value of purely literary 
education Is ıt good and sufficient, or ıs 14 insuffi- 
cient and bad? Well, here I venture to say that 
there aie hterary educations and hterary educations 
Tf I am to understand by that term the education that 
was current in the greaf majonty of middle-class 
chools, and upper schools too, 19 this country when 
I was a boy, and which consisted absolutely and 
almost entirely in keeping boys for eight or ten years 
et learning the rules of Latm and Greek grammar, 
construmg certam Latn and Greek authors, and 
possibly making verses which, had they been English 
verses, would have been condemned as abominable 
Soggerel,—af that 1s what you mean by liberal educa- 
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tion, then 1 say 16 1s scandalously msufficient and 
almost worthless My reason for saying so 1s not from 
the pomt of view of science st all, but from the pomt 
cf view of hterature I say the thing professes to be 
hterary education that 1s nob a hterary education at 
all. It was not literature at all that was taught, but 
science 10 a very bad form It 1s quite obvious that 
grammar 18 science and not hterature The analysis 
of a text by the help of the rules of grammer 18 just 
as much a scientific operation as the analysis of a 
chemical compound by the help of the rules of chemu- 
eal analysis ‘There 1s nothing that appeals to the 
resthetic faculty m that operation, and I ask multi- 
tudes of men of my own age, who went through this 
process, whether they ever had a conception of art or 
hterature until they obtamed it for themselves after 
leaving school? Then you may say, ‘’ If that 1s so, 1f 
the education was scienfific, why cannot you be satıs- 
fied with 16?” Isay, because although it 1s a 
scientific training, 16 is of the most medequate and 
inappropriate land ( If there is ‘any good at all on 
scientific education 1t 1s that men should be trained, 
es I said before, to know things for themselves af first 
hand, and that they should understand every step of 
the reason of that which they do 
— TI desire to speak with the utmost respect of that 
science—philology—of which grammar is a part and 
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parcel, yet everybody knows that grammar, as 1b 38 
usually learned at school, affords no scientific train- 
mg Itis taught just as you would teach the rules sf 
chess où draughts On the other hand, if I am to 
understand by a hterary education the study of the 
hteratures of either ancient or modern nations—but 
especially those of antiquity, and especially that of 
encient Greece, 1f this hterature 1s studied, not mere- 
ly from the point of view of philological science, and 
1ts practical applcation to the mterpretation of texts, 
but as an exemplification of and commentary upon 
the principles of art, Ge you look upon the literature 
of a people as a chapter ın the development of the 
human mind, 4 you work out this m a broad spnb, 
and with such collateral references to morals and 
pohties, and physical geography, and the like as are 
needful to make you comprehend what the meanmg 
of ancient hterature and civilisation 1s,—then, 
assuredly, 16 affords a splendid ond noble education 
But I stall think 1t is susceptible of improvement, and 
that no man will ever comprehend the real secret of 
the difference between the ancient world and our pre- 
sent time, unless he has learned to see the difference 
which the late development of physical sees 
made between the thought of this day and the thought 
of that, and he will never see that difference, unless 
he has some practical insight mto some branches of 
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physical science, and you must remember that a 
literary education such as that which I have just 
referred to, 1s out of the reach of those whose school 
life 1s cut short at suxteen or seventeen 
5 But, you will say, all this 1s fault-finding, let us 
hear what you have in the way of positive suggestion 
Then I am bound to tell you that, I could 
make a clean sweep of everythig—I am very glad 1 
cannot because I might, and probably should, make 
rastakes,—but 1f I could make a clean sweep of every- 
thng and start afresh, I should, m the first place, 
fscoure that trammg of the young ın reading and 
writing, and in the habit of attention and observation, 
both to that which 1s told them, and that which they 
see, which everybody agiees to) But mm addition to 
that, I should make 16 abolute, necessary for every- 
body, for a longer or shorter period, to lean to draw 
Now, you may say, there are some people who can- 
not draw, however much they may be faught) I 
deny that im toto, because I neve: yet met with any- 
body who could not learn to wnte Writing is a form 
of drawing, therefore 1f you give the same attention 
and trouble to drawing as you do to writing, depend 
upon it, there 1s nobody who cannot be made to draw, 
more or less well Do not misapprehend me Ga do 
not say for one moment jou would make an artistic 
diaughtsman } Artists are not made; they grow You 
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may improve the natural faculty m that direction, but 
you cannot make 1t, but you can teach simple draw- 
mg, and you will find 16 an umplement of learning of 
extreme value (I do not think 1ts value can be exag- 
gerated, because 16 gives you the means of trammg 
the young in attention and accuracy) which are the 
two thmgs m which all manlnnd are more deficient 
tban m any other mental quahty whatever The whole 
o: my hfe has been spent in trying to give my proper 
attention to things and to be accurate, and I have 
not succeeded as well as I could wish, and other 
people, I am afraid, are not much more fortunate 
You cannot begin this habit too early, and I consider 
there 1s nothing of so great a value as the habit of 
drawing, to secure those two desirable ends 
7 Then we come to the subject-matter, whether 
Buentific or esthetic, of education, and I should 
naturally have no question at all about teaching the 
elements of physical science of the Iknnd I have 
‘sketched, m a practical manner, but among scientific 
topics, usmg the word scientafic in the broadest sense, 
4 would also melude the elements of the theory of 
morals and of that of pobtical and social life; “which, 
strangely enough, if never seoms to occur to anybody 
to teach a child I would have the history of our own 
country, and of all the influences which havo been” 


m amta 


‘brought to bear upon it, with imeidental geography 
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not as a mere chronicle of reigns and battles, but as a 
chapter m the development of the race, and the history 
of civilsation 
Æ Then with respect to æsthetae knowledge snd 
diseiplme, we have happily in the English language 
one of the most magnificent storehouses of artistic 
beauty and of models of literary excellence which 
exists m the world at the present time I have said 
before, and I repeat it here, that 1f a man cannot get 
hterary culture of the highest kmd out of his Bible, 
and Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
Hobbes, and Bishep Berkeley, to mention only a 
few of our illustrious wnters—TI say, xf he cannot get 
16 out of those writers, he cannot get it out of any- 
thing, andj T > would assuredly devote a very large por- 
tion of the time of every Enghsh child to the careful 
study of the models of Enghsh wrting of such varied 
and wonderful kind as we possess, and, what is still 
more important and still more neglected, the habit of 
using that Janguage with precision, with force, and 
with art (I fancy we are almost the only nation in 
the world who seem to think that composition comes 
by nature The French attend to ther own 
language, the Germans study theirs, but Englishmen 
do not seem to think 16 18 worth thar while Nor 
would I fail to mnclude, in the course of study I om 
sketching, translations of all the best works of anta- 
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“quity, or of the modern world It 18 a very desirable 
thmg to read Homer mm Greek, but if you don’t 
happen to know Greek, the next best thing we can 
do 1s to read as good a translation of ıb as we have 
recently been furmshed wıth m prose You won’t get 
all you would get from the ongmal, but you may get 
3 great deal, and to refuse to know this great deal be- 
cause you cannot get all, seems to be as sensible as 
for a hungry man to refuse bread because he cannot 
get partridge | Fimally, I would add mstruction m 
either music or pamting, or, if the child should be so 
unhappy, as sometimes happens, as to have no faculty 
for etthe: of those, and no possibihty of domg any- 
thing m any artistic sense with them, then I would 
see what could be done with hterature alone} but I 
would provide, m the fullest sense, for the develop- 
ment of the esthetic side of the mmd In my judg- 
ment, those are all the essentials of education for an 
Engbsh child With that outfit, such as 16 might be 
made im the time given to education which is within 
the reach of nme-tenths of the population—with that 
outfit, an Enghshman, within the lmits of English 
hfe, 18 fitted to go anywhere, to occupy the Inghest 
positions, to fill the Inghest offices of the State, and 
to become distinguished m practical pursuits, in 
Science, or m art For, if he have the opportunity 
to learn all those things, and have his mind disesplined 
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an the various directions the teachmg of those topics 
would have necessitated, then, assuredly, he will he 
able to pick up, on lis road through hfe, all the rest 
of the mtellectual baggage he wants 
2 If the educational time at our disposition wee 
sufficient, there are one or two things I would add to 
those I have just now called the essentials, and per- 
haps you will be surprised to hear, though I hope ou 
will not, that I should add, not more science, but 
one, or, if possible, two languages The knowledge 
of some other language than one’s own 1s, m fact, 
of singular intellectual value Many of the faults 
and mistakes of the ancient philosophers are trace- 
able to the fact that they knew no language but 
ther own, and were often led mto confusmg the 
symbol with the thought which 1t embodied I think 
1t 18 Locke who says that one-half of the mistakes of 
philosophers have ansen from questions about words, 
andfone of the safest ways of delivermg yourself frorn 
the bondage of words 1s, to know how ideas look m 
‘words to which you are not accustomed j That ıs one 
reason for the study of language, (another reason 15, 
that 16 opens new fields m arb and m science)” 
Another ıs the practical value of such Imowledge, 
and yet another ıs this, that if your languages are 
properly chosen, from the time of learnmg the addi- 
tional languages (you will know your own language 
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better than ever you ad) (So, I say, if the time 
given to education permits, add Latm and Gemau 
Latın, because ıt ıs the key to nearly one-half of 
i oc EE EE E ETE 
Enghsh and to all the Romance languages, and Ger- 
man, because it 38 the key to almost all the remainder 
of English, and helps you to “understand a race from 
whom most of us haye sprung, and who have a 
character and a ‘Thterature of a fateful force m the 
eeaeee ea 
Instory of the world, such as probably has been. 
allotted to those of no other people, except the Jews, 
the Greeks, and ourselves?) Beyond these, the essen- 
tial and the emmently desırable elements of all edu- 
cation, let each man take up his special lme—the 
historian devote himself to his history, the man of 
science to his science, the man of letters to his cu!- 
ture of that kind, and the artist to his special pur- 
suit 
`, 7 Bacon has prefaced some of his works with no, 


more than this Franciscus Bacon sic 2 _cogutavits Jet 


‘sic cogitavı ” be the epilogue to what I have ven~ 
tured to address to you to-night 


THE USE OF HISTORY 


What 1s the use of historical knowledge? Is an 
acquaintance with the events, the men, the ideas of 
the past, of any real use to us in these days—has it 
any practical bearmg upon happimess and conduct im 
hfe? 

z- Two very different answers may be gwen to this 
question The Gradgmnds and the Jack Cades assure 
us that there 1s no use at all We are, they would 
say with Bacon, the mature age of the world, with 
us hes the gathered wisdom of ages To waste our 
time in studying exploded fallacies, ın reproducmg 
worn-out forms of society, or m recallmg men who 
were only conspicuous because they lived amidst a 
crowd of ignorant or bemghted barbarians, 1s to 
wander from the path of progress, and to myjure ard 
not to improve our understandings 

"> On the other hand, the commonplace of hterary 
gossip declares that history has fifty different uses 
It 1s amusmg to hear what curious things they did 
in bygone times ‘Then, again, 16 1s very instructive as 
a study of character, we see in history the working of 
the human mind and will (Besides, 1¢ 18 necessary 
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to avoid the blunders they committed m past 
days [there we collect a store of moral examples, and 
of political maxims,)fve learn to watch the signs of 
the times, and to be piepared for situations whenever 
they return “Land 16 cannot be doubted, they add, 
that 1b 18 a branch of knowledge, and all knowledge 1s 
good To know history, they conclude, 1s to be well- 
informed, 1s to be familar with some of the finest 
examples of elegant and biillant wnting 

ia Between the two, those who tell us plamly that 
history 1s of no use, and those who tell us vagueiy 
that history 1s of fifty uses, there 1s not much to 
choose We must thoroughly disagree with them 
both, and of the two we would 1ather deal with the 
former ‘Their opposition, at any rate, ıs concentrated 
into @ smgle pomt, and may be met by a single and 
a direct answer To them we may say, Are you 
consistent? Do you not in practice follow another 
course? In rejecting all connection with the facts 
and ideas of the past, are you not cutting the ground 
from under your own feet? Assume that you are an 
active politician and a staunch frend of the conser- 
vative or liberal party What are the traditional 
principles of a party but a fraction, small, no doubt, 
but sensible fraction, of history? You believe m 
the cause of progress Yet what is the cause of 
progress but the extension of that civilisation, of 
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that change, for the better which we have all witnessed 
or have learned to recognise as an established fact > 
Your voice, 1f you are a politician and a democrat, 
1s on the side of freedom Well, but do you never 
appeal to Magna Charta, to the Bull of Rights, to the 
Reform Acts, to Amencan Independence, or the 
French Revolution? Or you are an umpenalist, and 
you will suffer no outrage on the good name of 
England. You are ready to cover the seas with 
armaments to uphold the national greatness But 
what 18 the high name of England 2f 16 18 not the 
memory of all the deeds by which in peace or wal, 
on sea or land, England has held her own amongst 
the foremost of the earth? 

“Nor is 16 true that we show no honour to the 
men of the past, ate not guided by their ideas, end 
do not dwell upon their lives, ther work, and ther 
characters The most turbulent revolutionary that 
ever lived, the most bitter hater of the past, finds 
many to admmwe It may be Cromwell, 14 may be 
Rousseau, or Voltaire, 16 may be Robert Owen, but 
some such leader each will have, his memory he 
will revere, his influence he will admit, his principles 
he will contend for Thus it will be m every sphere 
of active hfe (No serious politician can fail to recog- 
nise that, however strongly he repudiates antiquity, 
and rebels against the tyranny of custom, still he 
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himself only acts freely and consistently when he 1s 
following the path trodden by earher leaders, and 
1s working with the current of the principles in which 
he throws himself, and m which he has confidence 
For him, then, 16 1s_not true that he ejects all 
common purpose with what has gone before Ib m-n 
question only of selection and of degiee To some 
he chngs, the rest he rejects ae aa adie 
study, and finds.in it both profit and enjoymen 
{Suppose such a man to be interested m any 
study whatever, ether ın promoting general educ- 
tion, ol eager to acquire Imowledge for himself 
He will find, at every step he takes, that he 1s 
appealmg to the authonty of the past, 1s using the 
ideas of former ages, and carrying out ‘puneiples 
established by ancient, but not forgotten, thinkers 
If he studies geometry he will find that the first 
text-book put mto his hand was wutten by a Greek 
two thousand years ago If he takes up a gramma, 
he will be only repeatmg rules taught by Roman 
schoolmasters and professors Or is he interested m 
art? He will find the same thmg in a far greater 
degree He goes to the British Museum, and he 
walks into a building which is a good imitation of 
a Greek temple He goes to the Houses of Parha- 
ment to hear a debate, and he enters a building 
wich 1s a bad imitation of a mediaeval town-hall 
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01, agam, we know that be reads Ins Shakespeare 
and Milton, feels respect for the opmions of Bacon 
or of Hume, or Adom_ Smith. Such a man, -ahe 
moment he takes a warm interest m anything—in 
politics, in education, in science, m art, or m social 
improvement—the moment that his imtelligence 18 
kindled, and his mind begins to work—that moment 
he 18 striving to throw himself into the stream of some 
previous human efforts, to identify Iimself with 
others, and to try to understand and to follow the 
path of future progress which has been traced out 
for him by the leaders of his own party or school 
Therefore, such a man is not consistent when he says 
that history ıs of no use to hm He does direct his 
action by what he believes to be the course laid out 
before him, he does follow the guidance of certam 
teachers whom he respects 

We have then only to ask him on what grounds 
he rests his selection, why he chooses some and 
rejects all others, haghe knows for certam that—no 
-other corner of the great field -of history will reward 
the care of the ploughman, or bring forth good seed 
In spite of himself, he will finds himself surrounded 
m every act and thought of hfe by a power which ıs 
too strong for hım If he chooses simply to stagnate, 
-he may, perhaps, dispense with any actual reference 
-to the past, but the monrenf he begins to act, to live, 
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or to thmk, he must use the materials presented to 
him, and, so far as he ıs a member of a civilised. 
community, so far as he 1s an Englishman, so far as 
he 1s a rational man, he can as little free himself 
from the imfluence of former generations as he can 
free himself from his personal identity, unlearn alk 
that he has learnt, cease to be what his previous life 
has made him, and blot out of his memory all recollec- 
tion whatever 

Let us suppose for a moment that any set of 
men could succeed ın sweeping away from them all 
the mfluences of past ages, and everything that they 
had not themselves discovered or produced Suppose 
that all knowledge of the gradual steps of crmlsation, 
of the slow process of perfecting the arts of hfe and. 
the natural sciences, were blotted out, suppose alk 
memory of the efforts and struggles of earher genera- 
tions, and of the deeds of great men, were gone, all 
the landmarks of history, all that has distimguished' 
each country, race, or city m past times from others, 
all notion of what man had done, or could do, of lis 
many failures, of ls successes, of his hopes, suppose 
for a moment all the books, all the traditions, all" 
the buildings of past ages to vanish off the face of 
the earth, and with them the institutions of society, 
all pohtacal forms, all prmerples of polities, all systems 
of thought, all daily customs, all familar arts, 
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suppose the most deep-rooted and most sacred of all 
our. institutions gone, suppose that the family and 
home, property, and justice were strange deas- 
without meanmg, that all the customs which sur- 
round us each from birth to death were blotted out, 
suppose a race of men whose minds, by a paralytic 
stroke of fate, had suddenly been deadened to every 
recollection, to whom the whole world was new,— 
can we magme a condition of such utter helpless- 
ness, confusion, and musery? 

\ Such @ race mught retan ther old powers of 
moid, and of activity, ney, both mught be increased. 
tenfold, and yet 16 would not profit them Can we 
conceive such a race actmg together, hvmg together, 
for one hour? They would have everything to create. 
‘Would any two agree to adopt the same custom, 
and could they live without any? They would have 
all the arts, all the sciences to reconstruct anew, 
and even thei tenfold mtellect would noé help them 
there With minds of the highest order 16 would be 
impossible to think, for the world would present one 
vast chaos, even with the most amazing powers of 
activity,they would fall back exhausted from the task 
of reconstructing, :eproducing everything around them. 
Had they the wisest feachers or the highest socal or 
moral purposes, they would all be lost and wasted 
m an interminable stnfe, and contmual difference; 
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for family, town, property, society, country, nay, 
language itself, would be thmgs which each would be 
left to create for himself, and each would create in 
a different manner. @ would reahse, indeed, the old 
fable of the tower of Babel, and the pride of self 
would culminate in confusion and dispersion) A racé 
with ten times the intellect, twenty times the powers, 
and fifty times the virtues of any race that ever hved 
on earth would end, within a generation, m a state 
of hopeless barbarism, the earth would return to {he 
days of primeval forests and swamps, and man de- 
scend amost to the level of the monkey and the 
beaver 

\ Now, if this be true, 1f we aie so deeply indebted 
and so indissolubly-bound to precedmg ages, if all 
our hopes of the future depend on a sound undor- 
standing of the past, we cannot fancy any knowledge 
more important than the knowledge of the way ım 
which this e:imisation has been built up If the 
destiny of our race, and the daily action of cach of 
us, are so completely directed by it, the useful exist- 
ence of each depends much upon a nght estimnte of 
that which has so constant an influence over him, 
will be advanced as he works with the worlang of 
that eiviltsation, above him, and around him, will be 
cheeled ax he opposes it, at depends upon this, that 
he inistikrs none of the elements that go to mahs 
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up that civibsation as a whole, and sees them in thew 
due relation and harmony. 

* This brings us to that second class of objectors, 
those who, far from denying the interest of the evenis 
of the past, far from seemg no use at all m their 
study, ao only too 1cady in discovering a multitude 
of reasons for ıt, and at seemg im it a variety of m- 
congrnous purposes (u they suppose that ıt furnishes 
us with parallels when sumiar events occur, the 
answer 18, that smile. events never do and never 
can occur in history; The history of man offers one 
unbroken cham of constant change, m which no 
single situation 13 ever reproduced The story of the 
world ıs played out like a drama m many acts and 
scenes, not lıke successıvo games of chess, mm which 
the pieces meet, combat, and manœuvre for a tıme, 
and then the board is cleared for another trial, and 
they are replaced m their origimal positions Political 
maxims drawn crudely from history may do more - 
harm than good You may justify anything by a 
pointed’ example in history It will show you 
instances of iriumphant tyranny and triumphant 
tyranmeide You nay find ın ıb excuses for any act 
or any system Whats true of one country 18 wholly 
untrue of another What led to a certam result 
m one age, leads to a wholly opposite result in ` 


another 
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WL hen as to character, 1f the sole object of study- 
ing history 15 to see in 1 the workings of the human 
heart, that 1s far better studied m the fictitious 
creations of the great masters of character—mn 
Shakespeare, mm Molitre, mn Fielding, and Scott 
Macbeth and Richard are as true to nature as any 
name im history, and give us an impression of des- 
-perate ambition more vivid than the tale of any 
despot m ancient or modern tres Besides, 1f we 
read lnstory only to find im 16 picturesque incident o1 
subtle shades of character, we run as much chance 
-of stumbling on the worthless and the curious as the 
noble and the great a Hamlet 1s a study m interest 
‘perhaps exceeding all others m fiction or m fact, but 
we shall hardly find that Hamlets have stamped their 
trace very deep m the lustory of mankund) There are 
-few lives m all human story more romantic than 
that of Alcibiades, and none more base Some minds 
find fascmation m the Popish plots of Titus Oates, 
where the mterest centres round a dastardly ruffian 
And the bulhes, the fops, the cut-throats, and the 
-Jezebels who crowded the courts of the Stuarts and 
the Georges, have been consigned to permanent m- 
famy in hbranes of learned and of bnilliant works 
“15 Bniliant_end_ngenious-writing-has.been the bane 
‘of history ıt has degraded_ats_ purpose,.and_peryerted 
many of its uses | : Histories have been written which 
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are hitle but mimute pictures of scoundrelism and 
‘folly trumphant Wretches, who if alive Q DOW would 
be consigned to the gallows or the niles, have only 
to take, as 1618 said, a place in history, and genera- 
tions after generations of learned men will pore over 
thew lives, collect their letters, ther portraits, or 
ther books, search out every fact m their Jives with 
' 'prunent-anguisıtiyengss, and chronicle their rascalities 
an twenty volumes. Such stories, some may say, 


have a human mterest So has the Newgate 


Calendar a human mterest of a certam kmd 
Brilhant writing 1s a most delusive guide In search 
‘of an effective subject for a telling picture, men have 
wandered into strange and dismal haunts We none 
‘of us choose our friends on such a plan Why, then, 
should we choose thus the fmends round whom ou 
recollections are to centre? We none of us wish to 
be intimate with a man simply because he is a 
picturesque-looking villam, nor do we bring to our 
firesides men who have the reputation~of being the 
*“foudest braggarts or keenest sharpers of thew time 

‘+ Let us pass by untouched these memoirs of the 
unmemorable—these lives of those who never can he 
said to have lived Pass them all these notings, 
mtrgues, and affectations of worthless men and worth- 
less ages Better to know nothing of the past than 
to know only its folhes, though set forth m eloquent 
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language and with attractive anecdote It does not 
profit to know the names of all the kings that ever 
lived, and the catalogue of all ther whims and vices, 
and a mmute hst of then particular weaknesses, with 
all then fools, buffoons, mmstıesses, and valets Agam, 
some odd meident becomes the subject of the labour 
of hves, and fills volume after volume of gngenioug, 
trifing Some wretched little squabble is Difina,’ 
unimportant m itself, unimportant fo. the persons 
that were engaged in it, trivial im its results G Lives 
are spent m raking up old letters to show why or, 
how some parasite like Sw T_Overbury was murder Gred, 
‘ or to unravel some plot about a maid of honour, or’ 
g @ diamond necklace, or some conspir ao to tum ott 
a minster or to detect some court impostor, There 
3 pe Te plenty of things to “find oub, or, if uf people are 
*“affheted with s morbid curiosity, there are Chinese 
_ puzzles or chess problems left for them to solve, 
` without ransacking the public records and hbrarics 
to discover which out of a nameless crowd was the 
most unmitigated scoundrel, or who it 1s that must 
have the credit of beg the author of some peculiarly 
venomous or filthy pamphlet Why need we have 
SIX Immense volumes to prove to the world that you 
have found the villam, and ask them to read all about 
hım and explam ın brilhant language how some deed 
of darkness or some deed of folls really was done? 
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_ And they call this history This serving up m 
spiced dishes of the clean and the unclean, the whole- 
some and the noxious, this. plunging down nto the 
charnelhouse of the great graveyard of the past, and 
stirrmg up the decaying carcases of the outcasts and 
malefactors of the race No good can come of such 
work without plan, without purpose, without breadth 
of view, and without method; with nothmg but a 
vague desire to amuse, and a morbid craving for 
novelty. If there 1s one common purpose running 
through the whole history of the past, ıt that history 
is the story of man’s growth m dignity, and power, 
and goodness, if the gathered knowledge and the 
gathered conscience of past ages does control us, 
support us, spire us, then 1s this commemorating 
these parasites and offscourings of the human race 
worse than pedantry or folly \ It 1s fillimg us with an 
unnatural contempt for the greatness of the past— 
nay, 16 1s committimg towards our spimtual forefathers 


the same came which Ham _commutied against is 
father Noah > It 1s a kond of sacrilege to the memory 
of the great men to whom we owe all we prize, if 
we waste our hves im poring over the acts of the puny 
creatures who cnly encumbered their path 

\k Men, on the battle-field or m their study, by the 
labour of their brams or of their hands, have given us 
what we have, and made us what we are, a noble 
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army who have done battle with barbarism ard tho 
powers of nature, martyrs often to ther duty, yet 
we are often invited to turn with indifference from 
the story of their long march and many victories, to 
find amusement amidst the very camp-followers and 
sutlers who hang upon their rear If history has any 
lessons, any unity, any plan, let us turn to 1¢ for this 

Let this be our test of what 1s history and what 3s 
not, that it teaches us something of the advance of 

human progress, that ıb tells us of some of those 
mighty spimts who have left ther mm on all time 
that 16 shows us the nations of the earth woven 
together ın one purpose, or ıs ht up with those great 
ideas and those great purposes which have kmdled 
the conscience of mankımd 

YN Why ıs Imowledge of any Jnnd useful? It 1s 
certainly not true that a knowledge of facts, merely 
as facts, 1s desirable €Raots are infinite, and it 3s 
not the milhonth part of them that is worth knowmg 

What some people call the pure love of truth often 
means only a pure love of intellectual fussiness.. A 
statement may be true, and yet wholly worthless It 
cannot be all facts which are the subject of knowledge 

For stance, a man might learn by heart the Post- 
Office Directory, and a very remarkable mental 
exercise ıb would be, but he would hardly venture to 
call himself a wellanformed man , No, we want, the 
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facts only which odd to our power, or will enable us 
to act. They only give us | kmowledge—they only are 
a part of education (Tor mstance, we begin the etudy 
of mathematics, of algebra, or geometry We hardly 
expect to turn it to practical account lke another 
_Budibras, who could ‘ tell the clock by algebra} (1 “but 
‘te do not find Euclid’s geometry help us to take the 
shortest cut to our own housed” Our object 1s to keom 
something o of the simplest—principles which ndahal 
all tho £ sciences. to understand practically whe what 
mathematical demonstration means to bring home 
to our minds the conception of scientific axioms 
\ZAgan, we study some of the physical laws of 
nature—plain facts about gravitation, or heat, or hght 
‘What we want 1s to be able to know somethmg of 
what our modern philosophers are tallang about We 
-want to know why Faraday is a great teacher, to know 
what ıb ıs which seems to affect all nature equally, 
which brings us down heavily upon the earth if we 
stumble, and keeps the planets in their orbits We 
want to understand what are laws of nature We 
take up such pursuits as botany or geology, but then, 
again, not in order to discover a new medicme, or 
a, gold-field, or a coal-mme No, we want to know 
something of the mystery around us We see inteli- 
gible structure, consistent unity, and common lews 
in the earth on which we live, with the view, I 
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presume, of feelmg more at home ın ıb, of becoming 
more attached to 1t, of ving m 16 more happily. 
Some study physiology e do not expect, to dis; 
cover the elxir of hfe, hke an emment novelist, nor 
do we expect to dispense with the aid of the surgeon ) 
We want to get a glimpse of that marvellous frame- 
work of the human form, some notion of the laws 
of its existence, some idea of the powers which affect 
1t, which depress or develop 1t, some knowledge of 
the relation of the thmlang and feeling process and 
the thmlang and feelmg organ We seek to know 
something of the mfluences to which all human nature 
is subject, to be able to understand what people mean 
when they tell us about laws of health, or laws cf 
hfe, or laws of thought We want to be in a position 
to decide for ourselves as to the trustworthiness of 
men upon whose judgment we depend for budily 
existence 

NC| Now, m ths lst of the subjects of a rational: 
education something is wanting It 1s the play of 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark — 


“ The proper study of mankind 1s man ’- 


s f Whlst Man is wanting, all the rest remains 
vague, and incomplete, and aimless Mathematics 
would indeed be a jumble of figures 1f 16 ended m 
ueelf But the moment we learn the mfluence which: 
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nome great discovery has had on the destimes of man; 
the moment we note how all human thought was 
lighted up when Galileo said that the sun, and not 
the earth, was the centre of our world, the moment 
we feel that the demonstrations of Euchd are things 
in which all human mmds must agree—imdeed, are 
almost the only thimgs in which all do agree,—that 
moment the science has a meaning, and a clue, and 
a plan It had none so long as 16 was disconnected 
from the history and the destiny of man—the past 
and the future It 1s the same with every other 
science, What would be the meaning of laws of 
nature, unless by them man could act on nature? 
What would be the use of knowing the laws of health, 
unless we supposed that a sounder knowledge of them 
S” would ameliorate the condition of men? What, 
indeed, 1s the use of the umprovement of the mmd? 
It 1s far from obvious that mere exercise of the 
intellectual faculties alone 1s a good A nation of : 
Hamlets (to take a popular misconception of that 
“eharacter) would be more truly miserable, perhaps 
more truly despicable, than a nation of Bushmen) 
By 2 cultivated mind, a mental trammg, a sound 
education, we mean a state of mind by which we 
shall become more clear of our condition, of our 
powers, of our duties towards our fellows, of our true 
happiness, by which we may make ourselves better 
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citizens and better men—more civilised, im short. 
The preceding studies have been but a preparation 
They have been only to strengthen the mind, and 
give 16 matenal for the true work of education—the 
inculeation of human duty. 

FA All knowledge 1s umperfect, we may almost say 
meaningless, unless it tends to give us o us sounder notions 
of our human and social interests ts What we need 
are clear principles about the moral nature of man as 
a social bemg, about the elements of human society, 
about the nature and capacities of the understanding 
We want landmarks to guide us ım our search after 
worthy guides, or true pmneiples for social or political 
action ( Human nature 1s unlike morganic nature N 
this, that its varieties are greate1, and that 1t shows 
continual change {The earth rolls round the sun in 
the same orbit now as in infinite ages past; but man 
moves forward m a variable lme of progress Age 
after age develops into new phases It 1s a study cf 
hfe, of growth, of vanety One generation shows one 
faculty of human nature in a striking degree; the next 
exhibits a different power All, 16 1s true, Jeave their 
mark upon all succeeding generations, and civilisation 
flows on hke a vast mver, gathering up the waters of 
its tributary streams Hence 16 15 that ervilisation, 
bemg not a fixed or hfeless thmg, cannot be studied 
„aS a fixed or hfeless subject, We can see it only in 
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its movement and its growth / ‘Except for eclipses, 
some conjunctions of planets, and mmor changes, one 
yom is as good as another to the astionome:, but 16 
is not so to the pohtical observe: (He must watch 
successions, and a wide field, and compare a long 
series of ev ents} (Hence it 1s that in all pohtical, all 
social, all haan questions whatever, history is the 
main resource of the inquirer} | 
~? To know what 1s most really natural to man as 
ne 

o social being, man must be looked at as he appears 
in n succession of ages, and n very various conditions 
To lemn the strength or scope of all his capacitws 
together, he must be judged im those successive 
periods in which each in turn was best brought out 
Let no one suppose that he will find all the human 
institutions and faculties equally well developed, and 
all in then due proportion and order, by simply louk- 
ing at the state of civilsation now actually around us 
Is 16 not a monstrous assumption that this would of 
to-day, so full of misery and discontent, stmfe aud 
despar, ringing with cries of pam and cries for «ud, 
can really embody forth to us complete and harmoni- 
ous man? Are there no faculties withm him yet 
fettered, no good mstincts stifled, no high yearnmgs 
marred? Have we 1n this year reached the pmnacle 
of human perfection, Jost nothing that we once had, 
gamed all that we can gam? Surely, by the hopes 
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withmn us, No! But what 1s missmg may often be 
seen i the history of the past There, in the long 
struggle of man upwards, we may watch Humanity 
in various moods, and see some now forgotten power, 
capacity, or art yet destmed to good service m the 
future One by one we may hght on the mussing 
links m the cham which connects all races and all 
ages mm one, or gather up the broken threads 
that must yet be woven mto the complex fabric 
of life 

ge", There 1s another side on which history 1s still 
more necessary as a guide to consistent and 2ational 
action \We need to know not merely what the essen- 
tial quahties of civilisation and of our social nature 
really are, but we require to know the general course 
im which they are tending) The more closely we 
look at it, the more distinctly we see that progress 
moves in a clear and definite path, the development 
of man is not a casual or arbitrary motion if moves 
m a regular and consistent plan Each part ıs un- 

folded in due order—the whole expanding hke a smgle 

plant Qfore and more steadily we see each age 
working out the gifts of the last and transmitting its 

labours to the next) More and more certam ıs our 
sense of bemg strong only as we wisely use the 

materials and follow ın the track provided by the 

efforts of mankind Everythng proves how com- 
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pictol, that influence eurrounds us, Take our 
matcnnl exirtence nlono The earth's surface has 
been made, na we kuas if, mmnly by man It would 
be umnbobitsblr by numbers but for tho long labours 
of (ln-e who clesred ifs primeval forests, drained its 
ovampe, first tiled ats rank sol All the inventions 
on which we depend for existence, the instruments 
we use, were slowly worked out by the necessities of 
minn sn the childhood of the race Wo can only 
modify or sdd to these We could not discard all 
existing machines and construct an ontiroly new set 
of mdustrinl implements 
ViA Take our political existence There again we are 
equally confined in hmits Our country as a politienl 
. whole has been formed for us by a long series of wars, 
struggles, and common efforts. We could not 16 
fashion England, or divide it anew, 1f we ted for a 
century. Our great towns, our great roads, the local 
administrations of our counties, were sketched out 
for us by the Romans fifteen centuries smee Could 
we undo ıt 1f we tried, and make London a country 
village, or turn Birmingham ito the metropolis? 
Some people thmk they could abolish some great 
institution, such as the House of Lords, but few 
reformers ın this country have proposed to abolish the 
entire British Constitution For centumes we en- 
dured an archaic law of real property. Such as it 
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was, 16 was made for us by our feudal ancestors mis- 
reading Roman texts Turn whichever way we will, 
we shall find our political systems, laws, and ad- 
munistrations to have been provided for us 

- The same holds good even more strongly m all 
mora] and miellectual questions Are we to suppose 
that whilst our daily hfe, our imdustry, our laws, 
our customs, are controlled by the traditions and 
materials of the past, our thoughts, our habits of 
mind, our beliefs, our moral sense, our ideas of night. 
and wrong, our hopes and aspirations, are not just a+ 
truly formed by the civilisation m which we have 
been reared? We are indeed able to transform Șt, 
to develop ıt, and to give it new hfe and action, but 
we can only do so as we understand 1t) Without this . 
all efforts, reforms, and revolutions are m vam A 
change ıs made, but a few years pass over, and all 
the old causes reappear. There was some unnoticed 
power which was not touched, and it returns in full 
force (Take an mstance from our own history 
Cromwell and his Ironsides, who made the great 
Enghsh Revolution, swept sway Monarchy, and 
Church, and Peers, and thought they were gone for- 
ever } Their great chief dead, the old system returned 
hhe a tide, and ended mm the orgies of Charles- and 
James, The Cathohe Church has been, as 1b 18 sup- 
posed, staggermg m its last agomes now for many 

(Nate ee 
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centuries Luther beheved he had crushed it. Long 
before his tame it seemed nothing but a hfeless mass 
of corruption Pope after Pope has beon driven into 
evle Four or five times has the Church seemed 
utterly crushed And yet here m this nineteenth 
century, ıt puts forth all ıts old pretensions, and 
covers its old territory. 

af In the great Tiench Revolution ıt seemed, tor 
once, that all extant mstitutions had been swept 
away That devouring fire seemed to have burnt the 
growth of ages to the very root Yet a few yeas 
pass, and all reappen—Monarchy, Church, Peers, 
Jesuits, Empire, and Praetorian guards Again and 
again they are overthrown Agam and agam they 
rise mm greater pomp and pride They who, with 
courage, energy, and enthusiasm too seldom imitated, 
sixty years ago carned the Reform of Palhament and 
swept away with a strong hand abuse and privilege, 
believed that a new era was opening for their country 

What would they thnk now? When they abolished. 
rotten boroughs, and test acts, and curtailed expendi- 

ture, httle did they thmk that sixty years would 

find thei descendants wrangling about Church Estab- 
lshments, appealmg to the House of Lords as a 

bulwark of freedom, and spending nmety millions a 

year The experience of every one who was ever 
engaged in any public movement whatever remmds 
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hım that every step made m advance seems too often 
wrung back from him by some silent and unnoticed 
power, he has felt enthusiasm give way to despar, 
and hopes become nothing but recollections 
- {What is this unseen power which seems to I 
‘the best human efforts, as 1f 1b were some overbearing 
weight agamst which no man can long struggle? 
What 1s this ever-acting force which seems to revive 
the dead, to restore what we destroy, to renew for- 
gotten watchwords, exploded fallacies, discredited 
doctrines, and condemned institutions, agamst which 
enthusiasm, intellect, truth, high purpose, and self- 
devotion seem to beat themselves to death m vam? 
itis the Past It 1s the accumulated wills and works 
of all mankind around us and before us Ibis ovl- 
sation It is that power which to understand 38-7 
strength, which to repudiate 1s weakness Let el 
not think that there can be any real progress made 
which 1s not based on a sound Imowledge of the hving 
stitutions and the active wants of maniond) If we 
can only act on nature so far as we know «ts laws, 
we can only influence society so far as we understand 
ats elements and ways Let us nob delude ourselves 
mto thinkmg that new principles of policy or soc.el 
action can be created by themselves or can recon- 
struct society about us ‘Those rough maxims, 
which we are wont to dignify by the name of pna- 
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ciples, may be, after all, only crude formulas and 
‘phrases without lıfe or power Only when they have 
been tested, analysed, and compared with other 
phases of social hfe, can we be certam that they 
are immutable truths \Nothmg but a thorough know- 
ledge of the social system, based upon a regular study 
of its growth, can give us the power we require to 
affect it./ For this end we need one thing above all— 
we need history. 
Zan may be said—all this may be very useful for 
statesmen, or philosophers, or pohticians, but what 
is the use of this to the bulk of the people? They are 
not engaged in solving polhtical questions The bulk 
of the people, 1f they are seeking to live the lives of 
rational and useful citizens, if they only wish to do 
thew duty by their neighbours, are really and truly 
politicians They are solving political problems, and 
are affecting society very deeply A man does nof 
need even to be a vestryman, be need not even have 
one out of the 500,000-votes. for London, in order to 
exercise very great political influence A man, pro- 
vided he hyves hke an honest, thoughtful, truth- 
spealaing citizen, is a power in the state. He ıs help- 
ing to form that which rules the state, which rules 
statesmen, and is above lungs, parliaments, or 
munisters. ,He 18 forming public-epinion It 1s on 
this, s pubhe opinion, wise, thoughtful, and consistent 
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that the destimes of our country rest, and not on 
acts of parlament, or movements, or mstitutions 

7 GTt 18 sheer presumption to attempt to remodel 
existing institutions, without the least knowledge 
how they were formed, or whence they grew, to deal 
with social questions without a thought how society 
arose, to construct a social creed without an idea of 
fifty creeds which have msen and vamshed before 
Few men would, mtentionally, attempt so much, 
but many do 16 unconsciously They thmk they are 
not statesmen, or teachers, or philosophers, but, m 
one sense, they ae In all human affairs there 1s 
this pecuhar quahty They are the work of the 
combined labours of many No statesman or teacher 
can do anythmg alone He must have the muds of 
those he ıs to guide prepared for hm ‘They must 
concur, or he 1s powerless In reality, he 3s but the — 
expression of their united wills and_thoughts Hence 
1b 1s, I say, that all men need, ım somè sense, the 
knowledge and the judgment of the statesman and 
‘the-social_teacher Progress is but the result of. of our 
Jomt—publiec opinion, and for progiess that opmion 
must be enlightened ‘He only destroys who can 
replace ’ \All other progress than this—one based on 
“the union of meny minds and purposes, and a true 
conception of the future and the past—is transitory 
anA Aalsa ose who defy this power, the man, 
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the party, o: the class who forget it, will be beatmg 
themselves in vain against a wall; changing, but not 
improving, moving, but not advancing; rolling, as 
the poct says of a turbulent city, hke a sick man on 
the restless bed of pam. ` 

e D The value of a knowledge of history bemg sd- 
mitted, there follows the compheated problem of 
how to acquire it (‘There are oceans of facts, moun- 
tains of books) This 1s the question before us It 
is possible to Imow something of nstory without a 
pedantic erudition Let a man ask himself always 
what he wants to know (Somethmg of man’s social 
nature, something of the growth of civilisation He 
needs to understand something of the character of 
the great races and systems of maniand) Let aim 
ask himself what the long ages of the early empires 
did for mankind, whether they estabhshed or taught 
anything, 1f fifty centuries of human skli, labour, 
and thought were wasted hke an autumn leaf Let 
him ask himself what the Greeks taught or discover- 
ed why the Romans were a noble race, and how 
they printed thew footmarks so deeply on the earth 

Let him ask what was the origmal meaning and hfe 
of those great feudal mstitutions of chivalry and 

church, of which we see only the remnants Let 

him ask what was the strength, the wealmess, and 
the meaning of the great revolution of Cromwell, ur 
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the great revolution m France A man may leum 
much true history, without any very ponderous books 
Let him go to the museums and see the pictures, the 
statues, and buildings of Egyptian and Assyrian times, 
and try to learn what was the state of society under 
which men in the far East reached_so-high .a—pitch 
of industry, knowledge, an and culture, three thousand 
years before our savage age ancestors had learned to use 
the plough A man may go to one of our Gothic 
cathedrals, and, seeing there the stupendous grandeur 
of its outlme, the exquisite grace of 1ts design, the 
solemn expression upon the faces of its old carved or 
painted samts, kıngs, and prests, may ask hımseli 
if the men who built that could be utterly barbarous, 
false-hearted, and tyrannical, or uf the power which 
could bring out such noble quahties of the human 
mind and heart must not have left 18 trace upon 
maninnd 
y It does not need many books to know somethmg 
the hfe of the past A man who has mastered the 
Hives ın old Plutarch knows not a httle of Greek and 
Roman history A man who has caught the true 
spirit of the Middle Ages Knows something of feudal- 
ism and chivalry But is this enough? Far from *% 
These desultory thoughts must be connected These 
need to ba combmed mto a whole, and combmed 
and used for a purpose Above all, we must look on 
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history as a whole, trying to find what each age and 
race has contributed to the common stock, and how 
and why each followed in its place Looked at 
separately, all ıs confusion and contradiction. looked 
et as a whole, a common purpose appears ‘The 
history of the human race 1s the history of a a 
It can no more be taken to pieces than the human 
trame can be taken to pieces Who would think of 
making anything of the body without Inowmg 
whether 16 possessed a circulation, a nervous system, 
or a skeleton / History 1s.e-lbving-whole—tf one organ 
be removed, 1% is nothing but a hfeless mass,) What 
we have to find in 16 1s the relation and ae of 
the parts We must learn how age develops into age, 
how country reacts upon country, how thought 
inspires action, and action modifies thought 
Once conceive that all the greater pemods of his- 
tory have had a real and necessary part to fulfil in 
creating the whole, and we shall have done more to 
understand 16 than if we had studied some portion of 
it with a microscope (Once feel that ell the parts are 
needed for the whole, and the difficulty of the mass 
of materials vanishes} We shall come to regard it as 
& composition or a work of art which cannot be broken 
up into fragments at pleasure We should as foon 
thmk of dividing 14 as of taking a figure out of a great 
picture, or a passage out of a piece of music We all 
13 
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snow those noble choruses of Handel, such as that 
' Unto us a child 15 born,” and have heard the opening 
notes begm sımple, subdued, and slow, until they are 
echoed back m deeper tones, chow answermg to chor, 
voice joming in with voice, growing fuller and stronger 
with new and varying bursts of melody, until the 
whole stream of song swells mto one vast tide of har- 
mony, and rolls on ebounding, wave upon wave in 
majestic exulfation and power) Something hke this 
ccmplox harmony ıs seen m the gathemng parts vf 
human history, age taling up the falling notes from 
age, race jommmg with race m answering stram, until 
the separate pats are mingled in one, and pour on ‘0 
one movement together 

°F There 1s one mode m which history may be most 
easily, perhaps most usefully, approached (Let nm 
who desires to find profit ın 1t, begm by knowing some- 
thing of the hyes of great men) Not of those most 
talked about, not of names chosen at hazard, but of 
the real great ones who can be shown to have left 
ther mark upon distant ages Know their hves, not 
merely as interesting studies of character, or as per- 
sons scen m a drama, but as they represent and 1n- 
fluence their age Not for themselves only must we 
know them, but as the expression and types of all 
that 1s noblest around them fLet us know those 
whom all men cannot fail to rétopmse as preat—the 
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Cesars, the Charlemagnes, the Alfreds, the Crom- 
wells, great in themselves; but proater as the centre 
of the fforts of thousands 
aL e have done much towards understanding the 
‘when we have learned to value and to honour 
such ae 1s almost better to know nothing of 
history fhan to know with the narrow coldness of a 
pedant a record which ought to fill us with emotion 
and :everence } Our closest fmends, ow earliest 
teachers, our seen themselves, are not more truly 
our benefactors than they Č To them we owe what we 
prize most—country, freedom, peace, knowledge, 
art, thought, and Ingher sense of mght and wrong 
What a tale of patience, courage, sacrifice, and 
tmaityrdom is the history of human progress 1) It 
affects us as 1f we were 1eading in the diary of n 
parent the 1eco.d of his struggles for his children 
For us they toiled, endured, bled, and died, that we 
by their labour might have rest, by thew thoughts 
might Imow, by their death might live happily For 
whom did these men work, 1f not for us? Not for 
themselves, when they gave up peace, honour, hfe, 
reputation itself—as when the great French republican 
exclaimed, ‘May my name be accursed, so that 
Trance—be free!’—not for themselves they worked, 
but for their cause, for their fellows, for us Not 
that they might have fame, but that they might 
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leave the world better than they found it This 
supported Milton in his old age, blind, poor, and dis- 
honoured, when he poured out his spirit in solitude, 
full of grace, tenderness, and hope, amidst the ruin 
of all he loved and the obscene trumph of all he 
despised It supported Dante,_the poet of Florence, 
when an outlaw and an exile he was cast off by friends 
and countrymen, and wandered about begging his 
bread from city to city, pondemng the great thoughta 
which hve throughout all Europe This spirit, too, 
was ın one, the noblest victim of the French Revolu- 
fion, the philosopher, Gandorost; who, condemned, 
hunted to death, devoted the last few days of his hfe 
to serene thought of the past, and, whilst the pursuers 
were on his track, wrote im his hiding-place that noble 
sketch of the progress of the human race 


THE GENIUS OF JAPANESE CIVILIZATION. 


I 


Wirnovr losing 8 single ship or a single battle, 
Japan has broken down the power of China, made a 
new Korea, enlarged her own territory, and changed 
the whole political face of the Hast Astomshing as 
this has seemed politically, 16 13 much more astonsh- 
ing psychologically; for 16 represents the result of a 
vast play of capacities with which the race had never 
been credited abroad,—capacities of a very high order. 
The psychologist mows that the so-called ‘* adop- 
tion of Western civilization ’’ within a time of thirty 
years cannot mean the addition to the Japanese brain 
of any organs or powers previously absent from 16 (He 
knows that ıt cannot mean any sudden change in the 
mental or moral character of the race.) Such changes 
are not made in a generation (Transmitted erviliza- 
tion works much more slowly, requiring even hun- 
dreds of years to produce certain permanent psycho- 
logical results} 

Tt 18 m this hght that Japan appears the most 
extraordinary country m the world; and the most 
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wonderful thing m the whole episode of her ““ Ocel: 
dentahzation "’ is that the race bram could bear so 
heavy a shock Nevertheless, though the fact be 
unique im human history, what does ıt really mean? 
Nothmg more than rearrangement of a part of the 
pre-existing machmery of thought Even that, for 
thousands of brave young minds, was death The 
adoption of Western civilization was not nealy such 
an easy matter as unthinking persons imagined And 
16 18 quite evident that the mental readjustments, 
effected at a cost which remains.to_be told, have give 
good results only along directions in which the race 
had always shown capacıtıes of special lands» Thus, 
the appliances of Western mdusimal invention have 
worked admirably im Japanese hands,—have pro 
duced excellent results ın those crafts at which ibe 
nation had been skilful, in other and quamter ways, 
for ages Í There has been no transformation, —no- 
thing more than the turmmng of old abilities into new 
and larger channels } The scientific professions tll 
the same story For certam forms of science, such as 
medicme, surgery (there are no better surgeons in the 
world than the Japanese), chemistry, microscopy, the 
Japanese genus is naturally adapted, and im all these 
1t has done work already heard of round the world. 
in war and statecraft it has shown wonderful power, 
but throughout their history the Japanese have been 
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charieterized by great miliary and political capacity. 
Nathing remarkable has been done, however, m direc- 
trons foreign to the national gemus., In the study, 
for cxample, of Western music, Western art, Western 
htersture, ume would secem to haye been simply 
wacted “ ‘Uheso things make appeal extraordmary to 
emotional life with us, they make no such appeal to 
Japanese emotional hfe Every serious thinker knows 
that cmotional transformation of the imd:vidual 
through education 1s impossiblc To magmo that the 
emotional character-of an Oriental race could be trans- 
formed m tho short space of thirty years, by the 
contnet.of Occidental ideas, 15 absurd’ Emotional 
hfe, which 18 older than mtellectual lfe, ‘and deeper, 
can no more be altered suddenly by a change of milieu 
than the surfaco of & mirror can be changed by pass- 
ing reflections.’ All that Japan has been able to do 
so miraculously well has been done without any 
self-transformation, and those, who imagine her 
emotionally closer fo us to-day than she may have 


*In ono limfted sense, Western art has influenced Japanese 
literature and drama, but the character of the influence proves 
the racial d:fforences to which I refer European plays have been 
reshaped for the Japancse stage, and Eaopean novels rewritten 
for Japanese renders But a hiteral version 1s rarely attempted, 
for tho orginal incidents, thoughts, and emotions would be un 
intelligible to the savetage reader or play-goer Plots are 
adopted sentiments snd incidents are totally transformed 
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been thirty years ago, ignore facts of science which 
admit of no argument_ 

Sympathy is limited by comprehension We msy, 
sympathize to the same degree that we understand 
One may imagine that he sympathizes with a Japanese 
or a Chinese, but the sympathy can never be real to 
more than a small extent outside of the simplest 
phases of common emotional life,—those phases 10 
which child and man are at one The more complex 
feelings of the Onental have been composed by com 
binations of experiences, ancestral and individual, 
which have had no really precise correspondence 
Western hfe, and which we can therefore not fully 
know For converse reasons, the Japanese cannot, 
even though they would, give Europeans ther best 
sympathy 

But while it remains imposmble for the man of 
the West to discern the true colour of Japanese hfe, 
either intellectual or emofional (since the one 18 woven 
into the other), it ıs equally ampossible for him to 
escape the conviction that, compared with his own, 
it is very small It is daunty; it holds delicate poten- 
Halihes of rarest interest and value, but it ıs other- 
wise so small that Western | hfe, by contrast with 3, 
seems almost supernatural For we must judge visible 
and measurable manifestations So judgmg, what a 
contrast between the emotonal and intellectual 
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worlds of West and East! Far less siniang that 
between the frail wooden streets of the Japanese capi- 
tal and the tremendous solidity of a thoroughfare in 
Pans or London When one compares the utterances 
which West and Hast have given to their dreams, 
thew aspirations, ther sensations,—a Gothic cathe- 
dral with a Shinto temple, an opera by Verdi or a 
tmlogy by Wagner with a performance of geisha, a 
European epic with a Japanese poem,—how m- 
calculable the difference mm emotional volume, m 
imaginative power, in artistic synthesis! True, our 
music 18 an essentially modern art; but im looking 
back through all our past the difference m creative 
force ıs scarcely less marked,—not surely ın the 
period of Roman magnificence, of marble amphi- 
theatres and of aqueducts spanning provinces, nor in 
the Greek period of the divine in sculpture and of the 
supreme in literature. 

And this leads to the subject of another wonderful 
fact ın the sudden development of Japanese power 
Where are the outward material signs of that immense 
new force she has been showing both in productivity 
and m war? Nowhere! f That which we miss in her 
emotional and intellectual hfe is missing also from 
her industrial and commercial Infe,—largeness D The 
land remains what 16 was before, its face has scarcely 
been modified by all the changes of Meiy. The 
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mimiature ralways and telegraph poles, the bndges 
and tunnels, might almost escape notice in the ancient 
green of the landscapes In all the cities, with the 
exception of the open ports end ther httle foreign 
settlements, there emsts hardly a street vista 
suggesting the teachmg of Western ideas. You mught 
journey two hundred miles through the mtenor of the 
country, looking in vam for large mamfestations of the 
new civilization In no place do you find commerce 
exhibiting its ambition im gigantic warehouses, or 
mdustry expanding 1ts machmery under acres of 
roofing A Japanese city 1s still, as 1f was ten 
centuries ago, little more than a wilderness of wooden 
sheds,—picturesque, mdeed, as paper lanterns are, 
but scarcely less frail And there ıs no geat str and 
norse anywhere,—no heavy traffic, no booming and 
rumbling, no furious haste. In Tokyo itself you may 
enjoy, xf you wish, the peace of a country village 

This want of visible or audible signs of the new-found 
force which 1s now menacing the markets of the West 
and changing the maps of the Far East gives one a 
queer, I might even say a weird feeling It is almost 
the sensation received when, after climbing through 
mules of silence to reach some Shinto shnne, you find. 
voidness only and solitude,—an elfish, empty httle 
wooden structure, ouldermg in shadows a 
thousand years old (he strength of Japan, like the 
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strength of her ancient faith, needs little matemal 
display both exst where the deepest real 
power,.of any great people exists,—n the Race 
Ghost 

A 


I 


As I muse, the remembrance of a great city 
comes back to me,—a city walled up to the sky and 
roaring hke the sea The memory of that roar 
returns first, then the vision defines: a chasm, which 
15 a street, between mountains, which are houses I 
‘am tired, because I have walked many mules between 
those precipices of masonry, and have trodden no 
earth,—only slabs of rock,—and have heard nothing 
but thunde: of tumult Deep below those huge pure- 
ments I know there is a cavernous world tremendous - 
systems underlying systems of ways contrived for 

-water and steam and fire On either hand tower 
g façades pierced by scores of tiers of windows,—clifis 
of architecture shutting out the sun Above, the 
pale blue streak of sky ıs cut by a maze of spidery, . 
hhnes,—an infinite cobweb of electric wires In that 
block on the right there dwell nine thousand soul-; 
the tenants of the edifice facing 16 pay the annual rent 
of 9 milhon dollars Seven millions ecarcely esvered 
the cost of those bulks overshadowing the equare 
beyond,—and there are miles of such, Stirtray~ 3° 
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steel and cement, of brass and stone, with costhest 
balustrades, ascend through the decades and double 
deoades of stories, but no foot treads them. By 
waterpower, by steam, by electricity, men go up and 
down; the heights are too dizzy, the distances too- 
great, for the use of the hmbs My fnend, who pays 
rent of five thousand dollars for ns rooms in the 
fourteenth story of a monstrosity not fer off, has 
never trodden his stairway I am wallung for curiosity 
alone; with a serious purpose I should not walk: the 
spaces are too broad, the time is too precious, for 
such slow exertion,—men travel from district to dio- 
tnet, from house to office, by steam Heights are 
too great for the voice to traverse, orders are given 
and obeyed by machinery By electricity far-away 
doors are opened, with one touch a hundred rooms are 
lighted or heated 

And all this enormity is hard, gum, dumb; it 1s 
the enormity of mathematical power apphed to util: 
taman ends of solidity and durabihty These leagues 
of palaces, of warehouses, of business structures, of 
buildmgs desoribable and imdescribable, are not 
beautaful, but simster { One feels depressed by, the 
mere sensation of the enormous hfe which created 
them, hfe without sympathy, of them prodigious ! 
manifestation of power, power without pity } They 
‘are the architectural utterance of the new imdustnal 
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nm APA thir m no halt in tha thunder of wheels, 
ig the ntovming of hoola and of human feet. To ask 
a opeten en murt hout mio tho enr of the ques 
tinned; ta ieo, a uudorstand, to movo in that high- 
presare mehum, necds oxpenonce Tho unaccus- 
tunog fevls the vensation of being mm a panic, im a 
tempret, an a oselone = Yot all this is order 

The monster streets leap rivers, span seaways, 
with bridges of stone, bridges of steel Far as the 
eyo enn reach, a bewilderment of masts, a web- 
sark of rigging, conceals the shores, which are cliffs 
of masonry Troes in a forest stand Jess thickly, 
branches in n forest mingla less closely, than the 
masts nnd spars of that immeasurable maze Yet all 
ta order, + 


ur 


Gencrally spealing, we construct for endurance, 
ibo Japanese for impermonency.) Few things for 
common use are mado in Japan with a view to 
durability The straw sandals worn out and replaced 
at ench stage of a journey; the robe consisting of a 
few simpla widths loosley stitched together for wear- 
ing, and unstitched agam for washing, the fresh 
chopsticks served to each new guest at a hotel; the 
light ehojz: frames serving at once for windows and 
walls, and repapered twice a year; the mattings 
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renewed every autumn,—all these are but 1andom 
examples of countless small things m daily hfe that 
illustrate the national eo: contentment with mper- 
Se a Sa en 
manency y 
What 1s the story of a common Japanese dwell- 
ing? Leaving my home m the mornmg, I observe, ar 
I pass the corner of the next street crossing mune, 
come men settmg up bamboo poles on a vacant lob 
there Returnmg after five hours’ absence, I find 
on the same lot the skeleton of a two-story house 
Next forenoon I see that the walls are nearly fimshed 
already,—mud and wattles By sun-down the roof has 
keen completely taled On the followmg morning 
I observe that the mattings have been put down, and 
the inside plastermg has been finished In five days 
the house 1s completed This, of course, 1s a cheap 
building, a fine one would take much longer to put 
up and finsh But Japanese cities are for the most 
part composed of such common buildings ‘They are 
as cheap as they are simple 
\I cannot now remember where I fist met with 
the observation that the curve of the Chmese roof 
mught preserve the memory of the nomad.tent) The 
idea haunted me long after I had ungratefully for- 
gotten the book in which I found it, and when I first 
tan, an Izumo, the singular structure of the old 
Shinto temples, with queer cross-projections at their 
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\ gable-ends-and upon their roof-mdges, the sugges- 

| aon of the forgotten essayist about the possible ongin 

i of much less ancient forms returned to me with great 
jforce But there ıs much mm Japan besides primitive 
exchitectural traditions to mdicate a nomadic ances- 
tty for the race Always and everywhere there 18 a 
total absence of what we would call sohdity, and the 
characteristics of umpermanence seem to mark almost 
everything m the exterior hfe of the people, except, 
mndeed, the 1mmemonal costume of the peasant and 
the shape of the implements of his tol Not to 
dwell upon the fact that even durmng the eom- 
paratively brief period of her written history Japan 
hes had more}than sixty capitals, of which the 
greater number have completely disappeared, 1t may 
be broadly stated that every Japanese city 1s rebuilt 
within. the time of a generation Some temples and 
a few colossal fortresses offer exceptions; but, as a 
general rule, the Japanese city changes its substance, 
1f not 1ts form, m the hfetıme of a man Fires, 
Snrenguakeg, and many other causes partly account, 
fo this» 3, the chief reason, however, 1s that houses are 
not built to last The common people have no an- 
cestral homes The dearest spot to all is, not the 
place of birth, but the place of burial; and there is 
hitle that 1s permanent save the resting-places of the 
dead and the sites of the ancient shrines 
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The lend itself 18 a land of impermanence. Rivers 
shift their courses, coasts their outlme, plains their 
level; voleanic peaks heighten or crumble, valleys are 
blocked by Java-floods or landshdes; lakes appear and 
disappear. Even the matchless shape of Fup, that 
snowy miracle which has been the mspuiration of 
artists for centuries, 1s said to have been slightly 
changed since my advent to the country; and not a 
few other mountams have ın the same short fame 
taken totally new forms Only the general lnes of 
the land, the general aspects of 1ts nature, the general 
character of the seasons, remam fixed Even the 
very beauty of the landscapes 1s largely illusive,—s 
beauty of shifting colours and moving mists Only 
he to whom those landscapes are famuhar can know 
how their mountam vapours make mockery of real 
changes which have been, and ghostly predictions of 
other changes yet to be, m the history of the archi- 
pelago 

The gods, indeed, remam,—haunt the homes 
upon the hills, diffuse a soft religious awe through the 
twilhght of their groves, perhaps because they are 
without form and substance ‘Their shrmes seldom 
pass utterly mto oblivion, hke the dwellmgs of men 
Bué every Shinto temple 1s necessanly rebuilt at more 
o> less brief intervals; and the hohest,—the shnhe 
of Isé,—in obedience to ummemoriel custom, must 
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be demolished every twenty years, and its timbers 
cut into thousands of timy charms, which are distri- 
buted to pilgmms 

(From Aryan India, through China, came 
Buddhism, with its vast doctrine of impermanency, J 
The builders of the first Buddhist temples in Japan 
—architects of another race—built well: witness the 
Chinese structures at Kamakura that have survived 
s0 many centunes, while of the great city whick once 
surrounded them nob a trace remams But the 
psychical influence | of Buddhism could ın no land m- 
pel minds to e ‘love of matenal stability The 
teachmg ‘that the umiverse is an illusion, that life is 
but one momentary halt upon an mfinite journey; 
that all attachment to persons, to places, or to things 
must be fraught with sorrow, that only through sup- 
pression of every desire—even the desire of Nirvana 
itselfi—can humanity reach the eternal peace, cer- 
. tamly harmonized with the older racial feelmg_ Though 
the people never much occupied themselves with the 
profounder philosophy of the foreign faith, its doctrine 
of umpermanency must, in course of ‘time, have pro- 
foundly mfluenced national character It explamed 
and consoled; ıt umparted new capacity to bear all 
things bravely; 16 strengthened that patience which 
is a trait of the race ven m Japanese art—deve- 
loped, if not actually created, under Buddhist 
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influence—the doctrme of umpermanency has left its 
, traces “Buddhism taught that nature was & dream, 
“an illusion, a phantasmagoria,. but ıb also taught 
“men how to seze the e fleeting mmpressions ns_of that! 
dream, and how to “to interpret { thom m | m relation to the 
highest truth And they learned well In the Sushed. 
splendour, of the blossom-bursts of sprung, mM “the 
commg and the gomg of the ocads, 1 m the dymg 
enmson of autumn fohage, mm the ghostly beauty of 
snow, 10 the delusive motion of wave or cloud, they 
eaw old parables of perpetual meanmg Even their 
ealamties—fire, flood, earthquake, pestilence—ainter- 
preted to them unceasmgly the doctrine of the eternal 
Vanishing * 

All Ail things which exst m Time must perish The 
-forests, the mountains,—all things thus east In 
Lime are born all things having desire. 

The Sun and Moon, Sahkra hemeelf, with all the 
multitude of his attendants, will all, without excep- 
tion, perish, there 18 not one that will endure. 

In the beginning thinge were fixed; in the end 
agam they separate different. combinations cause 
other substance, for m nature there 18 no uniform 
and constant principle. 


All component things must grow old; smperma- 


nent are all component things Even unto a gram of 


fcsamum seed there 18 no such thing as a compound 
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which 18 permanent All are transient; all have the 
anherent quality of dissolution 

All_component things, without exception, are 
impermanent, unstable, despicable, sure to depart, 
disintegrating; all are temporary as a mirage, as a 
phantom, or as foam. ......06.. Even ae all earthen 
vessels made by the potter end in being broken, 80 
end the lives of men, 

And a beltef ın matter itself 18 unmentionable 
and inexpressible,—st 1g neither a thing nor no-thing 3 
and this is known even by children and ignorant per- 
gone. 


Iv 


rr 


Now it 18 worth while to quire 1f there be 
aot some compensatory value attaching to this 
impermanency and this smallness m the national 
hie ) 

; a Nothing is more charactenstic of that hfe thau 

Iets extreme fluidity’) The Japanese population re- 
presents a medium’ whose particles are in perpetual 
circulation. The motion is in itself peculiar. Ib is 
larger and more eccentric than the motion of Occi- - 
dental populations, though feebler between points, If 
1s also much more natural,—so natural that 16 could 
not exist in Western civilization. The relative mobi- 
thty of a European population and the Japanese 
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population might be expressed by 6 ocomparisor 
between certain high velocities of vibration and cer- 
tain low oncs (But the high velocities would repre- 
sent, m such a comparison, the consequence of arti- 
ficial force applied; the slower vibrations would no 
And this difference of kind would mean more then 
surface indications could announce In one sense, 
Americans may be nght in thinkang themselves great 
travellers In another, they are certainly wrong, the 
man of the people in America cannot compare, as & 
traveller, with the man of the people in Japan And 
of course, mm considering relative mobihty of populs-’ 
tions, one must consider chiefly the great masses, 
the workers,—not merely the small class of wealth. 
Tn their own country, the Japaneso are the greatest 
travellers of any civilized people. They are the 
greatest travellers because, even in a land composéd. 
manly of mountam chains, they recogmze no obs- 
teeles to' travel. The Japanese who travels most is 
not the man‘ who needs railways or steamers fo carry 
lam : ; 

r (ow, with .us, the common worker 18 incom- 
parably less free than the common worker in J; apen) 
He 1 less freq because -of the more comphcated. 
mechaniam of Occidental societies, whose forces tend! 
fo agglomeration and wold intcvrataon. He is less free” 
béeatise the somal and industmal machinery qn which 
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Er emut depesad rechapes lum fo ats own particular 
regusemente, ord abvage ro ns to evolve some 
eporat and reife al enpimty abt the cost of other m- 
herent capne ty. Ho ar lon froo beenuso ho muet 
Pye at n rfandarnt minting at amposmblo for him to 
v'p finsne.nl Independenco by mere thrift, To 
srluese pny rach independence, ho must possess ev- 
tipt ens} eharacter and evceptional faculties greater 
than thoro ol thousanda of oxceptional competitors 
equis onper to cxespe from the same thraldom. In 
bret, thin, hela Icsa independent because the specinl 
tharacter of hin civilization numbs his natural power 
tr hve without tho help of machinery or largo capital.) 
To live thus artifiemlly means to loso, sooner or 
inter, the power of independent movement (Bofore 
n Western mon can move, ho has mony things to con- 
ser, Before n Japannese moves, he has nothing to 
consider, Yio simply Jenves tho placo he dishes, and 
goes to the place he wishes, without any trouble. 
There 1s nothing to prevent hm, Poverty 1s nofon 
obstacle, but_a stimulus, Impedimonta he has none, 
or only such as he can dispose of in a few minutes. 
Distances havo no significance for him Nature has: 
given him porfect feet that can spring him over fifty 
miles a day without pain; a stomach whose chems- 
try can extract ample nourishment from food n 
which no European could hve} and a constitution 
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that scorns heat, cold, and damp alike, because still 
unimpaired by unhealthy clothing, by superfluous 
comforts, by the habit of secking warmth from grates 
and stoves, and by the hobit of wearing leather shoes 
It seems to me that the character of our foot- 
gear sigmfies more than 1s commonly supposed The 
footgear represents in_itself a check upon individual 
freedom It signifies this even in costhness; but ’0 
form it signifies infimtely more It has distorted the 
Western foot out of the orgmal shape, ond rendered 
ib meapable of the work for which 1t was_evolrad- 
Tho physical results are not limited to the font 
“Whatever acts as a check, directly or indirectly, upon 
the organs of locomotion must extend ts effects to 
the whole physical constitution Does the evil stop 
even there? Perhaps we submit to conventions the.“ 
most absurd of any existing m any civilization, be- 
cause we have too long submitted to the tyranny of 
“shoemakers. There may be dofects in our politics, 
in our social ethics, m our rehgious system, more or 
less related to the habit of wearmg leather shoes. 
ubmission to the cramping of the body must cei- 
~ tamly aid in developmg submission to the cramping 
of the mid 
(The Japanese man of the people—the skilled 
labourer able to undorbid without effort any Western 
artisan in the same lme of mdustry—remams happily 
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independent of both shoemakers and tailors) His 
feet are good to look at, his body is healthy, and Ins 
heart ıs free. If he desire to travel a thousand mules, 
be can get ready for his journey n five mmutes His 
whole outfit need not cost seventy-five cents; and all 
his baggage can be put mto a handkerchief On ten 
dollars he can travel for a year without work, or he 
ean travel simply on his ability to work, or he can 
travel as a pilgmm You may reply that any 
savage can do the same thing Yes, but any civilized 
man cannot, and the Japanese has been a highly 
civihzed man for at least a thousand years l Hence 
his present capacity to threaten Western manufac- 


ei 

e have been too much accustomed to associate 
this kind of independent mobihty with the hfe of our 
own beggars and tramps, to have any just concep- 
tion of ıts intrinsic meaning We have thought of 
1§ also mm connection with unpleasant things,—un- 
cleanliness and bad smells But, as Professor Cham- 
berlan has well smd,“a Japanese rrowd 3s the 
sweetest in the world ’’ Your Japanese tramp takes 
his hot bath daily, 1f he has a fraction of a cent 
to pay for 1t, or his cold bath, 2f he has not In 
his little bundle there are combs, toothpicks, 
razors, toothbrushes He never allows himself to 
become unpleasant Reaching his destination, he can 
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transform himself mto s visitor of very nice manners, 
and faultless though simple attire.* 

(Ability to lve without furniture, without 1m- 
pedimenta, with the least possible amount of neat 
clothmg, shows more than the advantage held-by this 
Japanese race in the struggle of hfe, ıb shows also 
the real character of some wealmesses in our own 
ervihzation) (te forces reflection upon the useless 
mulpheity of our daily wants We must have meat 
and bread and butter; glass windows and fire; hats, 
white slurts, and woollen underwear, boots and 
shoes, trunks, bags and boxes, bedsteads, mattresses, 
sheets, and blankets. all of which a Japanese can do& 
without, and 1s really better off without Ihwk for 
& moment how important an article of Occidental 
attire 1s the single costly item of white shirts! Let 
even the lmen shirt, the so-called ‘‘ badge of s 
gentleman,’’ 18 m itself a useless garment I gives 
neither warmth nor comfort It represents m our 
tashions the survival of something—once a luxunous 


+ Critics have tred to make fan of Sır Edwin Arnold's re- 
mar] that o Japanese crowd smells hke s geranmm flower. 
Yet the exile 1s exact! The perfome called jako, when spar- 
angly ueed, might easily be taken for the odour of s musk- 
Feraniom In almost any Japanese essembly including women, 
a eligh’ perfume of yako 18 discercible; for the robes worn have 
teen Isid in drawers containing a few grams of jaho Except 
‘tor this delicate scent, a Japsnese crowd is absolately odourless. 
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-elass distinction, but to-day meaningless and useless 
os the buttons sewn on the outside of coat-sleaves) 


v 


(The absence of any huge signs of the really huge 
things that Japan has done bears wıtness to the very 
peculiar way in which her civilization has been work- 
ang. It cannot forever so work; but 16 has so worked 
thus far with amazing success.{ Japan 1s producing 
without capital, m our large sense of the word. }She 
has become imdustnal without becommg eséential- 
ly mechanical and artificial ) fhe vast mce crop is 
rowed. upon milhons of tiny, tmy farms, the silk 
‘crop, ìn milhons of small poor homes; the tes erop, 
on countless little patches of soil) If you visit Kyoto 
to order something from one of the greatest porcelain 
makers ın the world, one whose products are known 
better m London and m Pans than even m Japan, 
you will find the factory to be a wooden cottage in 
~vhich no American farmer would hve,)} The greatest 
maker of cloisonné~vases, who may ask you two 
hundred dollars for something five moches high, pro- 
duces his miracles behind a two-story frame dwellmg 
contaimng perhaps six small rooms ‘The best 
girdles of silk made ın Japan, and famous through- 
cut the Empire, are woven in a house that cost 
searcely five hundred dollars to build. The work 15, of 
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course, hand-woven But the factories weaving by 
machinery—and weaving so well as to ruin foreign 
industries of far vaster capacity—are hardly more 
imposing, with very few exceptions Long, light, low 
cne-story or two-story sheds they are, about as cost- 
ly to erect as a row of wooden stables with us Yet 
sheds like these tern out silks that sell all round the 
world Sometimes only by inquiry, or by the hum- 
ming of the machinery, can you distinguish a factory 
from an old yashiki, or an old-fashioned Japanese 
school building,—unless imdeed you can read the 
Chinese characters over the garden gate. Some big 
brick factories and breweries exist; but they are very 
few, and even when close to the foreign settlements, 
they seem incongruities in the landscape 

[Our own architectural monstrosities and our 
Bahela of machinery have been brought into existence 
by vast mtepgrations-of industrial capital | But suck 
integrations do not emst in the Far East; indeed, the 
capital to make them does not exist And supposing 
that in the course of a few generations there should 
form im Japan corresponding combinations of 
money power, 16 is not easy to Suppose correspond- 
ences in architectural construction. (Even two-story 
edifices of brick have given bad results in the lead- 
ing commercial centre; and earthquakes seem to 


condemn Japan to perpetual simplicity in building. 
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The very land revolts against the m sition —L. 
Western architecture, and occssionally even opposes 
the new course of traffic by pushing railroad lines out 
of level and out of shape 

(Not mdustry alone still remains thus unin: 
t 


egrated; government itself exhibits o hke con 


dition Nothing is fixed exce rone Perpetual 


change 18 identical with state policy. Ministers, gov- 
ernors, supernmtendents, inspectors, all high evil and 
militery officiels, are shifted at irregular and sur- 
prisingly short mtervals, and hosts of smaller officials 
scatter each time with the whirl) The province in 
which I passed the first twelvemonth of my residence 
m Japan has had four different governors ın five 
years Dunng my stay at Kumamoto, and before the 
war had begun, the miltery command of that ım- 
portant post was three times changed The govern- 
ment college had m three years three directors In 
educational circles, especially, the rapidity of such 
changes has been phenomenal. 


There have been 
five different ministers of education in my own time, 


and more than five different educational policies The 
twenty-six thousand public schools are so related im 
their management to the local assemblies that, even 
Were no other influences at work, constant change 
would be mevitable because of the changes m the 
assembles Durectors and teachers keep circling from 
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post to post; thero are men httle more than thirty 
years old who have-taught m almost every province 
of the country. That any educational system could 
have produce any great results under these condi- 
tions seeins nothing short of miraculous 
We are accustomed to think that some degree 
of stability 1s necessary to all real progress, all great 
‘development (But Japan has given proof Hout any 
that enormous development 1s posmble without any 
stabihty at all) The explanation is in the race 
character,—a race character m more ways than one 
the very opposite of our own Uniformly mobile, 
and thus uniformly umpressionable, the nation has 
moved umtedly im the direction of great ends, sub- 
mmutting the whole volume of 1ts forty millions to ba 
moulded by the ideas of its rulers, even as sand or 
as water 1s shaped by wind {And this submussive- 
ness to reshaping belongs to the old conditions of its 
soul lfe,—old conditions of rare unselfishness and 
perfect faith >The relative absence from the national 
‘character of egotistical individuahsm has been the 
saving of an empires has enabled a great people to 
Preserve its mdependence against prodigious odds 
‘Wherefore Japan may well be grateful to her two 
great religions, the creators and the preservers of her 
moral power. to Shinto, which taught the individual 
of his s Emperor and of h country "Before 
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thinking ether of ns own famnly or of himself; and 
to Buddinsm, which tramed him to master regret, tö 
endure pam, and to accept as eternal law the vamish- 
mg of things loved and the tyranny of things hated 

/To-day there is visible a tendency to hardenmg, 
+p, “danger of changes leading to the mtegration of 
just such an officiahsm as that which has proved the 
ourse and the weakness of China” The moral results- 
of the new education have not been worthy of the 
materal results f The charge of want of ‘ indivi- 
duality,’? m the accepted sense of pure selfishness, 
will scarcely be made agamst the Japanese of the 
next century) Even the compositions of students 
already reflect the new conception of intellectual 
strength only as a weapon of offence, and the new 
sentiment of aggressive egotism ‘‘ Impermanency,”’ 
writes one, with a fadimg memory of Buddhism in 
ns mind, ‘‘ 1s the nature of our Lfe We see often 
persons who were rich yesterday, and are poor to-day. 
This 1s the result of human competition, according 
to the law of evolution We are exposed to that 
competition We must fight each other, even if we 
are nof mthned to do so. With what sword shall we 
fight? With the sword of knowledge, forged oy 
eflucation °” 

{ Well, there are two forms of the cultivation of 
Self .One leads to the exceptional development of 
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the quelities which are noble, and the other sigmfies 
something about which the less said the better, But 
it is nob the former which the New Japan is now 
begmmng to study [I confess to being one of those 
who believe that the human heart, even m the history, 
of a race, may be worth mfinitely more than the 
human intellect, @nd that 16 will sooner or later prove 
itself ınfimtely better able to answer all the cruel 
enigmas of the ‘sphinx of LifeY\ I stall beheve that 
the old Japanese were neater to the solution of those 
enigmas than are we, just because they recognized 
moral beauty as greater than intellectual beauty. 
And, by way of conclusion, I may venture to quote 
from an article on eduqation by Ferdmand 
Bronetiere.— ehbrata fierot othe 
“ AN our educational measures will prove vain, 
1i there be no effort to force mto the mind, and to 
igePly umpress upon it, the sense of those fine words 
„9E Lamennais Human society is based upon 
mutual giving, or upon the sacnfice of man for man, 
or of cach man for ell other men; and sacrifice 18 the 
very essence of ell true society,'| It is this that we 
have been unlearnmng for nearly a century; and if we 
have fo put ourselves to school afresh, 16 will be ia 
order that we may learn it again Without such 
Imowledge there can be no society and no education, 
~—not, at least, 1f the object of education be to form 
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man for society C Individuahsm 1s to-day the enemy 
vf education, as 1t 1s also the enemy of social order, ` 
It has nob been so always, bub ıb has so become. Jt 
will not be so forever; but if 18 s0 now., And without 
striving to destroy 1t—which would mean to fall from 
one extreme into another—we must recognize that, 
no matter what we wish to do for the family, for 
society, for education, and for the country, it is 
against individuahsm that the work will have to be 
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FALSTAFF 

TERE 1s more matenal for a hie of Falstaff than 
for a life of Shakespeare, though for both there is 9 
lamentable dearth The difficulties of the biographer 
sre, however, different in the two cases. There is 
nothing, or next to nothing, in Shakespeare’s works 
which throws hght on bis own story; and such evi- 
dence as we have is of the land called circumstantial 
But Falstaff constantly gives us reminiscences or 
allusions to his carher hfe, and his companions also 
tell us stones which ought to help us in a biography 
The evidence, such os it is, 18 direch; and the only 
inference we have to draw 1s thet from tho state- 
ment to the truth of the statement 

Jt has been justly remarked by Sir James 
Stephen, that this very inference 18 perhaps the most 
diteult one of all to draw correctly. Tho imference 
form co called creumstentbal evidence, if you have 
sasuph of at, as much surer, for wiulst {acts eannot 
te, we'rrewee cin, ard frequently do THe witnesses 
fey Bho wo Es.0 to moly fer the facts aro Fals'a® 
wa) Bia eompsmose—eqpee’ally I'alstatt 

Wren pr olf men ter to tall yov s tory af 


€ 
Ee youth, Ba rent dhe faetn throuch a distorting 
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subjective medium, and gives an impression of his his- 
tory and exploits more or less at variance with tha 
bare facts as seen by a contemporary outsider Ce 
scientific Goethe, though truthful enough m~ the 
main, certamly fails m his remimuiscences to tell a 
plam, unvarnished tale.} And Falstaff was sot habi- 
tually truthful Indeed, that Western American, 
who wrote affectionately on the tomb of a comrade, 
*‘ As a truth-crusher he was unrivalled,’’ had prob- 
ably not given sufficient attention to Falstaff’s claims 
in this matter Then Falstaff’s companions are not 
witnesses above suspicion Generally speaking, they 
he open to the charge made by P P agaist the 
wags of his parish, that they were men delighting more 
in their own conceits than m the truth These are 
some of our difficulties, and we ask the reader’s indul- 
gence m our endeavours to overcome them We will 
tell the story from our hero’s birth, and will not 
begin longer before that event than is usual with 
biographers 

The question, Where was Falstaff born? has given 
us some trouble We confess to havimg once enter- 
tamed a strong opinion that he was a Devonshire 
man ‘This opimion was based simply on the flow and 
fertahty of his wit as shown in his conversation, and 
the rapid and fantastic play of his imagmation But 
we sought in vain for any verbal provincialsms im. 


16 


familar Inndmarh in the family, and whew Vol. of 
stated, late in hfe, that if iu hadn't furgeten woes 
the msde of n church was hhe, he was po peppurcon 
and a brewer's horse, be vas thinking with some rè- 
morse of the family temple 

OF the family between the Conquest and Falstafi s 
birth wo Imow nothing, eXcopt that, recordin, to 
Falstaff’s statement, he had a grand-father who tuft 
him a seal rng worth forty marks, From ths state- 
ment we might infer that the mng was an henloom, 
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and consequently that Falstaff was an eldest son, 
and the head of Ins family. But we must be care- 
ful m drawing our inferences, for Prmce Henry fre- 
quently told Falstaff that the rmg was copper, aud 
on one occasion, when Falstaff alleged that his pocket 
had been picked at the Boar’s Head, and this seal- 
ring and three or four bonds of forty pounds apiece 
abstracted, the Prince assessed the total loss at eight- 
pence, 

After giving careful attention to the evidence, 
and particularly to the conduct of Falstaff on the 
occasion of the alleged robbery, we come to the con- 
clusion that the rmg was copper, and was not an 
heirloom This leaves us without any imformation 
about Falstaff’s family prior to lus birth He was 
born (as he himself mforms the Lord Clef Justice) 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, with a white 
‘head and something a round belly Falstaff’s corpu- 
lence, therefore, as well as his thirst, was congenital. 
Let those who are not born with his comfortable 
figure sigh m vain to attam his stately proportions 
This 1s a thmg which Nature gives us at our birth 
as much as the Scandinavian thirst or the shapmg 
spirit of magimation 

Born somewhere in Norfolk, Falstaff’s early 
months and yeers were no doubt rich with the pro- 
mise of his after greatness ( We have no record of 
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his infancy, and are tompie] to supply the rap wui 
Rabelurs’ chapter o9 Garzantus'a babyhool) But 
rogord for the truth commis us to edd nations that 
cannot fairy bo deduced from the evidenco, We 
leave the strapping boy m hs ennddhng clothes to 
answer the question when ha vis born Now, it fe 
to be regretted that Isl ie, who was so presse 
about the hour of Ins birth, should not have meu 
tioned the year. On this point we aro aptin left to 
inference from conflicting statement We have this 
distinct point to start from-——that Paletaff, in or about 
the year 1401, gives Ins sge as tome fifty or by'r Lady 
imelining to three-seore It is true that im other 
places he represents himself as old, and ngom m 
another states that he and his accomphees m the 
Gadshill robbery are m the vaward of their youth 
The Chief Justice reproves him for this affectation of 
youth, and puts a question (which, 1¢ 1s true, elicits 
no admission from Falstaff) 2s to whether every part 
of him 38 not blasted with antiquity 

We are melined to think that Falstaff rather 
understated his age when he desembed himself as by'r 
Lady melining to three-score, and that we shall not 
be far wrong if we set down 1340 as the year of his 
birth We cannot be certain to a year or two There 
1s a similar uncertamty about the year of Sw Richard 
Whittington’s birth But both these great men, 
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whose careers afford ın some respects striking con- 
trasts, were born within a few years of the middle cf 
the fourteenth century 

Falstaff’s childhood was no doubt spent m Nor- 
folk, and we learn from his own lips that he plucked 
geese, played truant, and whipped top, and that he 
did not escape beating That he had brothers and 
sisters we know, for he tells us that he 1s John with 
them and Sir John with all Europe We do not 
‘know the dame or pedant who taught his young idea 
how to shoot and formed his manners, but Falstaff 
says that 7f his manners became him not, Ke was a 
fool that taught them him This does not throw 
much hght on his early education for it 15 not clear 
that the remark applies to that period, and in any 
case 16 1s purely hypothetical 

But Falstaff, hke so many boys since his time, 
left Ins home ın the country and came to London 
His brothers and sisters he left behind him, and we 
hear no more of them Probably none of them ever 
attamed emimence, as there 1s no record of Falstofi s 
having attempted to borrow money of them We 
know Falstaff so well as a tun of a man, 2 horse. 
back-breaker, and so forth, that 1¢ 15 not easy to form 
an idea of what he was in Ins youth Bui xf wa 
‘trace back the sack-stained current of bis hfe to the 
day when, full of wonder and hope, he first rode into 
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peare’s picture of him as the Thames at Iffley is from 
the Thames at London Bridge His figure was shape- 
ly, he had no difficulty then m seeing lus own knee: 
and xf he was not able, as he afterwards asserted, to 
creep through an alderman’s rng, nevertheless he 
had all the grace and activity of youth He was just 
such a led (to take a description almost contemporary) 
as the Squier who rode with the Canterbury Pilgrims 


A lovyere and a lusty bacheler, 

With lokkes crulle as they were leyd 1n presse, 

Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse 

Of Ins stature he was of evene lengthe, 

And wonderly delyvere, and greet of strengthe 
Embronuded was he, as it were a meede, 

Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and reede; 

Syngynge he was, or floytynge si the day, 

He was as fressh as 1s the monthe of May. 

Short was his gowne, with sleves Jonge and wyde, 

Wel koude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde; 

He houde songes make, and wel endite, 


Juste end eek daunce, and weel pourtreye and write 
Se hote he lovede, that by nyghtertale 
He slep no more than doth a nyghtyngale 


Such was Falstaff at the age of twenty, or some- 
thing eather, when he entered at Clement’s Inn, 
where were many other young men rending law, and 
preparing for their call to the Bar How much law 
he read it ıs impossible now to ascertain That he 
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had, in later hfe, a considerable knowledge of the 
subject ıs clear, but this may have been acquired 
hike Mr Micawber’s, by expenence, as defendant on 
civil process We are inclined to thmk he read but 
httle Amie: fures temporis and he hed many 
friends at Clement’s Inn who were not smugs, nor, 
indeed, reading men in any sense There was John 
Dont of Staffordshire, and Black George Barnes, and 
Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, a Cotswold man, 
and Robert Shallow from Gloucestersmre Four of 
these were such swingebucklers as were not to be 
found again in all the Inns o°’ Court, and we have 1¢ on 
the authority of Justice Shallow that Falstaff was 
® good backswordsman, and that before he had done 
growing he broke the head of Skogan at the Court 
gate This Skogan appears to have been Court-jester 
to Edward IT No doubt the natural rivalry between 
the amateur and the professional caused the quarrel, 
and Skogan must have been a good man if he escaped 
with a broken head only, and without damage to his 
reputation as a professional wit The same day that 
Falstaff did this deed of darmg—the only cone of the 
kind recorded of him—Shallow fought with Sampson 
Stockfish a frurterer, behind Gray’s Inn Shallow 
was a gay dog mm his youth, accordmg to his own 
account he was called Mad Shallow, Lusty Shallow 
—aindeed, he was called anythmg He played Sir 
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Dagonet in Arthur’s show at Mile End Green, and no 
doubt Falstaff and the rest of the seb were cast for 
other parts m the same pageant These tall fellows 
of Clement’s Inn kept well together, for they hked 
each other’s company, and they needed each other's 
help m a row in Turnbull Street or elsewhere Their 
watchword was ‘‘ Hem, boys! "? and they made the 
old Stand rng with their songs as they strolled 
home to ther chambers of an evenmg They hemd 
the chimes at mdmght—which, 1 must be confessed, 
does not seem to us a desperately dissipated enter- 
tamment But midnight was a late hour m those 
days The paralytic masher of the present day, who 
is most alive at midnight, mses at noon Then the 
day began earher with a long morning, followed by 
a pleasant penod called the forencon Under modern 
conditions we spend the morning m bed, and to 
pallate our sloth call the forenoon and most of the 
rest of the day, the mornmg ‘These young men of 
Clement’s Inn were a hvely, not to say a rowdy, set. 
They would do anything that Jed to murth or mischief 

What passed when they lay all night in the wind-mill 
m St George’s Field we do not quite know, but 1.0 
are safe in assuming that they did not go thero to 
pursue their legal duties, or to grmd corn Anyhow, 


forty years after, that night raised pleasant memo- 
mes {i 
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John Falstaff was the hfe and centre of this set, 
as Robert Shallow was the butt of1t The latter had 
few personal attractions According to Falstaff's por- 
trait of him, he looked lke a man made after supper 
of a cheese-paring When he was naked he was for 
all the world lke a forked radish, with a head fan- 
tastically carved upon 16 with a kmfe he was so for- 
lorn that his dimensions to any thick sight were m- 
vineible he was the very genius of famme, and a 
certain section of his frends called him mandrake: 
he came ever in the rearward of the fashion, and sung 
those tunes to the over-scutched huswives that he 
heard the carmen whistle, and sware they were his 
fancies or his good-mghts Then he had the honour 
of having his head burst by John o’ Gaunt, for crowd- 
ıng among the Marshal’s men in the Tilt-yard, and 
this was matter for contmual gibe from Falstaff and 
the other boys Falstaff was ın the van of the 
fashion, was witty himself without bemg at that time 
the cause that wit was in others No one enuld come 
within range of his wit without being attracted und 
overpowered Late m hfe Falstaff deplores nothing 
so much in the characte: of Pr.nce John of Lancaster 
as this, that a man cannot make him laugh He felt 
this defect ın the Pmnce’s character keenly, for 
laughter was Falstaff’s fambar sprit, which never 
failed to come at his call It was by laughter that 
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young Falstaff fascmated his frends and 1uled over 
them There are only left to us a few scraps of his 
conversation, and these have been, and will be to all 
tame, the delight of all good men The Clement’s 
Inn boys who enjoyed the feast, of which we have 
but the crumbs left to us, were happy almost beyond 
the lot of man For there ıs more ın laughter than 
1s allowed by the austere, or generally recognised by 
the jovial By laughter man is distmguished from 
the beasts, but the cares and sorrows of life ave all 
but deprived man of this distmguishing grace, and 
degraded him to a brutal solemmity Then comes 
(alas, how 1arely!) a gemus such as Falstaff’s, which 
restores the power of laughter and transforms the 
stolid brute ito man This genius approaches near- 
ly to the divine power of creation, and we may truly 
say, ‘‘ Some for less were defied ° It 1s un marvel 
that young Falstaff’s frends assiduously served the 
deity who gave them this good gift At first he was 
satisfied with the mere exercise of his gemal power, 
hnt he afterwards made 1t serviceable to him It was 
but just that he should recerve tribute from those who 
were beholden to him, for a pleasure which no other 
could confer 

It was now that Falstaff began to recognise what 

a precious gif was his congenital Scandmavien thirst, 

and to lose no opportunity of gratifying 16 We have 
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his mature views on education, and we may take them 
as an example of the general truth that old mem 
habitually advise a young one to shape the ennduct 
of his life after ther own Rughtly to apprehend the 
virtues of sherris-sack 1s the first qualification in an: 
instructor of youth ‘‘If J had a thousand sons,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ the first humane prinerples I would teach 
them should be to forswear thin potations, and to 
addict themselves to sack,” and further ‘‘ There’s 
never none of these demure boys come to any proof; 
for ther drmk doth so over-cool their blood, and 
making many fish-meals, that they fall ito a kind' 
of male green sickness, and then when they marry 
they get wenches they are generally fools and 
cowards, which some of us should be too but for m- 
flammation ’’ There can be no donbt that Falstaff 
did not ım early hfe over-cool his blood, but addicted. 
himself to sack, and gave the subject a great part of 
his attention for all the remainder of his days 

Tt may be that he found the subject too absoth- 
ing to allow of Ins giving much attention to old 
Father Antic the Law At any rate, he was never 
called to the Bar, and posterity cannot be too thank- 
ful that his great mind was not lost in “‘ the abyss 
of legal eminence ’’ which has received so many met 
who might have adorned their country That he wa: 
fitted for a bnilhant legal career can admit of nc 
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doubt His power of detecting analogies im cases 
apparently different, hs tmumphant handhng of 
cases apparently hopeless, his wonderful readiness 
in reply, and his dramatic instmct, would have made 
him a powerful advocate It may have been owing 
to difficulties with the Benchers of the period over 
questions of discipline, or 16 may have been a dis- 
taste for the profession itself, which mduced him to 
throw up the law and adopt the profession of arms 
We know that while he was still at Clement’s 
Inn he was page to Lord Thomas Mowbray, who 
was afterwards created Earl of Nottingham and Duke 
of Norfolk It must be admitted that here (as else- 
where ın Shakespeare) there ıs some little chronvlo- 
gical difficulty We will not mquire too curiously, 
but simply accept the testimony of Justice Shallow 
on the pomt Mowbray was an able and ambitious 
Jord, and Falstaff, as page to him, began bis mili- 
tary career with every advantage The French wars 
of the later years of Edward III gave frequent and 
abundant opportunity for distinction Mowbray dis- 
tmguished himself ın Court and m camp, and we 
should hke to beleve that Falstaff was m the sea- 
fight when Mowbray defeated the French fleet and 
captured vast quantities of sack from the enemy 
Unfortunately, there 1s no iecord whatever xf 
Yalstaff’s early mbitary career, and beyond his own 
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ejaculation, ‘‘ Would to God that my name was not 
so terrible to the enemy as 1¢ 18!’’ and the (possible) 
inference from it that he must have made his name 
terrible im some way, we have no evidence that he 
was ever in the field before the battle of Shrewsbury. 
Indeed, the absence of evidence on this matter goes 
strongly to prove the negative Falstaff boasts of his 
valour, his alacuty, and other qualities which were 
not apparent to the casual observer, but he never 
boasts of his services m battle If there had been 
anything of the Innd to which he could refer with 
complacency, there 1s no moral doubt that he would 
have mentioned 16 freely, adding such embelhshments 
and circumstances as he well knew how 

In the absence of evidence as to the course of 
life, we are left to conjecture how he spent the forty 
years, more or less, between the time of his studies 
at Clement’s Inn and the day when Shakespeare 
introduces him to us We have no doubt that he 
spent all, or nearly all, this time m London His 
habits were such as are formed by life ın a great city 
his conversation betrays a'man who has lived, as 1b 
were, i & crowd, and the busy haunts of men were 
the appropriate scene for the display of his great 
qualities London, even then, was a great city, and 
the study of it might well „absorb a hfetıme. 
Falstaff knew ıt well, from the Court, with which 
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‘he always preserved a connexion, to the numerous 
taverns where he meb his frends and eluded bs 
creditors The Boar's Head ın Eastcheap was lus 
headquarters, and, like Barnabee’s, two centuues 
later, lis journeys were from tavern to tavern, and, 
hke Barnabee, he might say “‘ Multum bib}, nun- 
quam pranst*’ To begm with, no doubt the dmner 
‘bore a fair proportion to the flud which accompanied 
it, but by degrees the liquor encroached cn and 
superseded the viands, until his tavern bills took 
the shape of the one purlomed by Prince Henry, m 
which there was but one halfpennyworth of oread to 
an intolerable deal of sack It was this mordimate 
consumption of sack (and nob sighing and gnef, as 
he suggests) which blew him up hke a bladder A 
hfe of leisure m London always had, and stall has, 
ifs temptations Falstaff’s means were desenbed hy 
the Chief Justice of Henıy IV as very slender, but 
‘this was after they had been wasted for years Ong- 
nally they were more ample, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity of livmg at ease with his fmends No domes- 
fic cares disturbed the even tenor of his life Bardolph 

says he was better accommodated than with a wife 

Like many another men about town, he thought 

about setthng down when he was geting up in years 

He weekly Swore, so he tells us, to marry old Mistress 

‘Ursula, but this was only after he saw the first white 
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hair on his chm But he never led Mistress Ursula 
to the altar The only other women for whom he 
‘formed an early attachment were Mistress Quickly, 
the hostess of the Boar’s Head, and Doll Tearsheet, 
-who ıs described by the page as a proper gentle- 
woman, and a kmswoman of his master’s There 1s 
no denymg that Falstaff was on terms of imtimacy 
with Mistress Quickly, but he never admitted that 
he made her an offer of marnage She, however, 
asserted 1t m the strongest terms and with a wealth 
of circumstance 
We must transerbe her story ‘‘ Thou didst swear 
to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sittig m my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon 
Wednesday nm Whitsun-Week, when the Prince broke 
thy head for hkmg his father to a simgmg-man of 
Windsor, thou didst swear to me then, as I was wash- 
mg thy wound, to marry me, and make me my lady 
thy wife Canst thou deny 16? Did not goodwife 
Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then, and call me 
‘Gossip Quickly? coming m to borrow a mess of vine- 
gar, telling us she had a good dish of prawns, whereby 
thou didst desire to eat some, whereby I told thee they 
were 11] for a green wound? And didst thou not, when 
she was gone downstairs, desire me to be no more 
famuarity with such poor people, saying ere long they 
should call me madam? And didst thou not kiss we, 
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and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee now 
to thy book-oath, deny 1b 1f thou canst !’’ 

We feel no doubt that if Mistress Quickly had 
given this evidence in action for breach of promise 
of marnage, and goodwife Keech corroborated 16, the 
jury would have found a verdict for the plamiiff, un- 
less mdeed they brought m a special verdict to the 
effect that Falstaff made the promise, but never `n- 
tended to keep ıt But Mistress Quickly contented 
herself with upbraidmg Falstaff, and he cajoled her 
with bis usual skull, and borrowed more money of her 

Falstaff’s attachment for Doll Tearsheet lasted 
many years, but did not lead to matrimony From 
the Clement’s Inn days till he was three-score he lived 
in London celibate, and his habits and amusements 
were much like those of other smgle gentlemen about 
town of his tame, or, for that matter, of ours He 
had only himself to care for, and he cared for himself 
well Inke his page, he had a good angel about him, 
but the devil outbid hm He was as virtuously given 
as other folk, but perhaps the devil had a handle for 
temptation m that congenital thirst of ms He was 
a social spt too, and he tells us that company, vil- 
lamous company, was the spoil of hm He was less 
than thirty when he took the faithful Bardolph mto 
his service, and only just past that age when he made 
the acquaintance of the mmble Poms Before he was 
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forty he became the constant guest of Mistress 
Quickly Pistol and Nym were later acquisitions, 
and the Prince did not come upon the scene till 
Falstaff was an old man and knighted 

There ıs some doubt as to when he obtamed this 
honour Richard IT bestowed titles in so Javish a 
manner as to cause discontent among many who 
didn’t receve them In 1877, immediately on his 
accession, the earldom of Nottingham was given to 
Thomas Mowbray, and on the same day three other 
earls and nine knights were created We have nos 
been able to discover the names of these knights, 
but we confidently expect to unearth them some day, 
and to find the name of Sir John Falstaff among 
them We have already stated that Falstaff had 
done no service ın the field at this time, so he could 
not have earned his title in that manner No doubt 
he got it through the imfluence of Mowbray, who was 
mn a position to get good things for his frends as net 
as for himself It was but a poot necLoowlicdgmrnt 
for the mestimable benefit of ocesrenally tallany 
with Falstaff over a quart of sack 

We will not pursue Falstafi’s L'e further shan 
this It can from this point br essily esheets? D 
ws a thankless task to paraphrase 4 grew! aed farrier 
text To attempt to frill the stacy im betire werda 
than Shakespeare would cceur to no cae Lut Min 
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Braddon, who has eptonused Sir Walter, or to Canon 
Farrar, who has elongated tho Goxpels. But we feel 
bound to add a few words ns to character. There ore, 
wo fear, a number of people who regard Falstaff as a 
worthless fellow, and who would refram (af thes 
could) from laughing at his jests These people do 
not understand his cinim to grateful and affectionate 
regard Ife did more to produco that mental condi- 
ton of whioh laughter is tho expression than any 
man who ever hved But for the checring presence 
of him, and men like nm, this vale of tears would 
be a moro ternble dwelling-place than 1t18 In short, 
Falstaff has done an ammense deal to alleviate misery 
and promote positive happimess What more can be 
said of your heroes and plnlanthropists ? 

It ıs, perhaps, characterstio of this commercial 
sge that benevolence should be always associated, 
uf nob considered synonymous, with the giving of 
money But this xs clearly mistaken, for we have to 
consider what effect the money given produces on the 
minds and bodies of human bemgs Sir Richard 
Whittmgton was an eminently benevolent man, and 
- spent his money freely fòr the good of his fellow- 
citizens (We sincerely hope, by the way, that he 
lent some of ıb to Faltsaf wıthout security ) He en- 
‘dowed hospitals and other charities” Hundieds were 

“reheved-by his gifts, and thousands (perhaps) gre now 
a 
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lv receipt of his alms. This ıs well Let the sick 
and the poor, who enjoy lus hospitality and receive 
‘his doles, bless ngs memory. But how much wider 
and further-reachmg ıs the mfluence of Falstaff! 
Those who enjoy his good things are not only the 
poor and the sick, but all who speak the Enghsh 
language Nay, more, translation has made him the 
mheritance of the world, and the benefactor of the 
cntre human ace 
It may be, however, that some other nations 
fail fully to understand and appreciate the mirth and 
the character of the man A Dr. G G Gervinus, of 
Heidelberg, has written, in the German language, a 
heavy work on Shakespeare, m which he attacks 
Falstaff mn a very solemn and determined manner, 
and particularly charges him with selfishness and 
‘want of conscience We are inclined to set down this 
malhgnant attack to envy Falstaff 1s the author and 
ause of universal laughter Dr Gervinus will never 
be the cause of anything universal; but, so far ss his 
influence extends, he produces headaches It is prob- 
ably a pamful sense of this contrast that goads on the 
author of headaches to attack the author of laughter 
But is there anything in the charge? We do not 
sclaam anything hke perfection, or even sninthness, for 
Falstaff But we may say of him, as Byron says of 
Venice, that his very vices are of the gentler esri 
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And as for this charge of selfishness and want of con- 
science, we think that the words of Bardolph on his 
master’s death are an overwhelming answer to 1t 
Bardolph said, on hearing the news: ‘‘I would I 
were with him wheresoever he is: whether he be m 
heaven or hell ° Bardolph was @ mere serving-man, 
not of the highest sensibility, and he for thirty years 
knew his master as lis valet knows the hero Surely 
the man who could draw such an expression of feeling 
from his rough servant is not the man to be hghtly 
charged with selfishness! Which of us can hope for 
such an epitaph, not from a hirelmg, but from our 
nearest and dearest? Does Dr Gervinus know any 
one who will make such a reply to a posthumous 
charge agaist him of dullness and lack of humour? 


DON QUIXOTE 


A Spanisu knight, about fifty years of age, who 
hved m great poverty m a village of La Mancha, 
gave himself up so entirely to reading the romances 
of chivalry, of which he had a large collection, that 
ım the end they tumed his bram, and nothing would 
satisfy him but that he must mde abroad on his old 
horse, armed with spear and helmet, a knight-errant, 
to encounter all adventures, and to redress the m- 
numerable wrongs of the world He induced a neigh- 
bour of his, a poor end ignorant peasant called Sancho 
Panza, mounted on a very good ass, to accompany 
him as squire The knight saw the world only in the 
mirror of bus beloved. romances, he mistook mns for 
enchanted castles, windmills for gants, and country 
wenches for exiled princesses His high spint and 
his courage never failed him, but his illusions led him 
into endless trouble In the name of justice and 
chivalry he mtruded himself on all whom he met, 
and assaulted all whom he took to be making an op- 
pressiye or discourteous use of power He and his 
poor squire were beaten, trounced, cheated, and ridi- 
ouled on all hands, until ın the end, by the kındhıness 
of ins old frends in the village, and with the help of 
some new fnends who had been touched by the 
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amiable and generous character of his illusions, the 
kmght was cured of his whimsies and was led back 
to lus home in the village, there to die. 

That xs the story of Don Quixote ib seems à 
shght framework for what, without much extra- 
vagance, May be called the wisest and most splendid 
book mn the world It is an old man’s book, there 18 
m ıt all the wisdom of a fiery heart that has learned 
patience Shakespeare and Cervantes died on the 
same day, but of Cervantes had died at the same agə 
as Shakespeare we should have had no Don Quizote. 
Shakespeare himself has written nothing so full of the 
diverse stuff of expemence, so quietly and steadily 
Uluminated by gentle wisdom, so open-eyed in dis- 
cerning the strength of the world, and Shakespeare 
himself 1s not more courageous m champiomng the 
nghts of the gallant heart Suppose the Governor of 
Barataria had been called on to detde the cause 
between these two great authors His judgments 
were often wonderfully simple and obvious Perhaps 
he would have ruled that whereas Shakespeare died at 
the age of fifty-two and Cervantes hved seventeen 
years longer, a man shall give his days and nights 
to the study of Shakespeare until he 1s older than ever 
Shakespeare was, and then, for the solace of his later 
years, shall pass on to the graver school of Cervantes 
Not every man hvés longer than Shakespeare; 
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end, of those who do, nof every man masters 
the art and craft of growing older with the passage 
of years, so that, by this rule, the Spanish gentleman 
would have a much smaller circle of intimates than 
the High Baihff’s son of Stratford And so he has, 
yet his world-wide popularity 1s none the less assured 
He has always attracted, and will always attract, a 
great company of readers who take a simple and legi- 
timate delight ın the comic distresses of the deluded 
Don, in the tricks put upon him, ın the woeful ab- 
surdity of his appearance, in the many love-stories 
and love-songs that he hears, m the vanety of the 
characters that he meets, in the wealth of the inci- 
dents and events that spring up, a joyous crop, 
wherever he sets his foot, and not least, perhaps, in 
the beatings, poundings, scratchings, and tumbiings 
i the mire that are his daily portion That is to say, 
those who care little or nothing for Don Quixote may 
yet take pleasure in the hfe that 1s in his book; and 
his book 1s full of hfe 
We have no very ample record of the life experi- 
ences of Cervantes, which are dishlled in this, his 
greatest book We know that he was a soldier, and 
fought against the Turks at Lepanto, where his left 
hand was maimed for life, that he was made prisoner 
some years later by the Moors, and suffered fiva 
years’ captivity at Algiers, that he attempted with 
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others to escape, and when discovered and cross- 
examined took the whole responsibihty on himself; 
that at last he was ransomed by the efforts of his 
family and friends, and returned to Spam, there to 
hve as best he could the hfe of a poor man of letters, 
with intermittent Government employ, for thirby-six 
more yeats He wrote sonnets and plays, pawned 
lus family’s goods, and was well acquainted with the 
mside of prisons He pubhshed the First Part of 
Don Quixote in 1605—that 1s to say, m ls fifty- 
eighth year—and thenceforward enjoyed a high 
reputation, though his poverty contmued In 1615 
ihe Second Part of Don Quixote appeared, where 
the author makes delightful play with the First Part 
by treating 16 as a book well-known to all the charac- 
ters of the story In the followmg year he died, 
clothed in the Franciscan habit, and was bumed wn 
the convent of the Barefooted Tmntanen Nuns m 
Madnd No stone marks his grave, but his spit still 
wanders the world m the person of the finest gentle- 
man of all the realms of fact and fable, who stul 
mamtams în discourse with all whom he meets that 
thé thing of which the world has most need 1s knights- 
errant, to do honour to women, to fight for the cause 
oi the oppressed, and to nght the wrong ‘ This, then, 
gentlemen,” he may still be heard saying, ‘ it is to be 
a knight-chfant, -and what I have spoken of 1s the 
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order of chivalry, in the which, as 7 have baie 
smd, I, though © sinner, have monde profession; the 
same which these famous Imights profers do T pro: 
fess, and thot 1s why I am travelling through thers 
deserts and solitary places, in quest of adventures, 
with deliberate resolve to offer my arm ond my per- 
son to the most dangerous adventure which fortune 
may present, m aid of the weak and needy.’ And 
the world is still incredulous and dazed. ‘ By these 
worde which he uttered,’ says the author in brief com- 
ment on the foregoing speech, ‘ the travellers were 
‘quite convinced that Don Quixote was out of his wits ‘ 

It hes often been smd, ond is still sometimes ro- 
peated by good students of Cervantes, that his main 
object in wniting Don Quixote was to put an end to the 
méluence of the romances of chivalry. It is true that 
these romances were the fashonable reading of his 
age, that many of them were trash, and that some of 
them were pernicious trash 16 1s true elso ‘that the 


very scheme of Ins book lends 3tself to a scathing ex- 
posure of ther weaknesses, and that the moral is 
Inquisition of the Books, 


the housekeeper: and 


pomted mm the scene of the 
where the priest, tho barb 


Tomances so, well, and dwelt on some of thei inci: 
dents m such loving detail? Moreover, .it ig worth 
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noting that not a fow of them are excluded by name 
from the general condemnation Amadis of Gaul 18 
spared, because it is ‘ the best of all books of tho 
land’ Equal praise is given to Palmern of Englend; 
while of Tirante thoe White the priest himself declares 
that it is a trensure of delight and a mine of pastime 

* Truly, I declare to you, gossip, that in its style 
this 1s the best book ın the world. Here the knights 
eat and sleep, and die in their beds, and make their 
wills before they die, with other things in which the 
rest of the books of this kind are wanting ’” 

But even stronger evidence of the esteem that 
Cervantes felt for the best of the romances 1s to be 
found in his habit of hnking their names with the 
poems of Homer and Virgil So, in the course əf 
instruction given by Don Quixote to Sancho Panza, 
while they dwelt in the wilds of the Sierra Morena, 
Ulysses 1s cited as the model of prudence and pa 
tience, Aeneas as the greatest of mous sons and 
expert captams, and Amadis as the ‘ pole star, the 
morning star, the sun of valant and enamoured 
knights, whom all we have to copy, who do battle 
under the banner of love and chivalry’ It would 
indeed be a strange thing xf a book which ıs so brave 
an exercise of the creative magination, were mainly 
destructive m its aim, and deserved no higher honour 
than a scavenger The truth is that the book is so 
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many-sided that all kinds of tastes and beliefs can. 
find thew warrant ın ıt The soul of 16 18 an irony £0 
profound that but few of its readers have explored t 
to the depths It ıs hke a mine, deep below deep; 
and much geod treasure ıs to be found at the more 
easily accessible levels. All irony criticizes the 1m- 
perfect ideas and theories of mankind, not by substi- 
tuting for them other ideas end other theories, less 
ımperfect, but by placing the facts of hfe, m mute 
comment, alongside of the theories The Ruler of the- 
World 1s the great master of irony, and man has been 
permitted tc share some part of his enjoyment in the 
purifying power of fact The weaker and more queru- 
lous members of the race commonly try to enlist the 
facts mn the service of ther pet ideas A grave and 
deep spimt lke Cervantes knows that the facts will 
endure no such servitude. They will not take orders. 
from those who call for their verdict, nor will they be 
content to speak only when they are asked to speak 
They intrude suddenly, m the most amazimg and irre- 
levant fashion, on the carefully ordered plans of 
humanity They cannot be explained away, and many- 
a man who thought to have guarded himself agamst 
surprise has been surprised by love and death 
Every one sees the irony of Don Quixote im its 
first degree, and enjoys it in its more obvious forms. 
This absurd old gentleman, who tres to put his. 
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antiquated ideas into action in a busy, selfish, prosy 
world, 18 a figure of fun even to the meanest intelli- 
gence But, with more thought, there comes & check 
to our frivohty Is not all virtue and all goodness m 
the same case as Don Quixote? Does the author, 
after ell, mean to say that the world 1s mght, and 
that those who try to better 3 sre wrong? If that 19 
what he means, how 18 1t that at every step of our 
journey we come to like the Don better, until m the 
end we can hardly put a lmt to our love and rever- 
ence for hm? Is at possible that the criticism 18 
double-edged, and that what we are celebrating with 
our laughter 1s the failure of the world? 

A wonderful thing m Cervantes’s handling of bis 
story 18 his absolute honesty 2nd candour He does 
not mince matters ‘His wold behaves as the world 
may be expected to behave when xts daily interests 
are violently disordered by a lunatic Failure upon 
fmlure dogs the steps of poor Don Quixote, and he has 
no populanty to redeem his matenal disasters ‘ He 
who wntes of me,’ says the Don pensively, in his 
discussion. with the bachelor Sampson, ‘ will please 
very few,’ and the only comfort the bachelor can find 
for him is that the number of fools ıs nfimte, and 
ahi ct Part of bis adventures has dehghted 
ita, pe ae of Cervantes’s treatment, 

of these adventures, the rescue 
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of the boy Andres from the hands of his opplessor 

As he rode away from-thé inn, on the first 
day of lis knighthood, while yet he was unfurmshed 
with a squire, Don Quixote heard eres of complaint 
trom a thicket near by He thanked Heaven for giving 
hım so early an opportunity of service, and turned 
ius horse aside to where he found a farmer beating a 
boy Don Quixote, with all kmghtly formality, called 
the farmer a coward, and challenged him to single 
combat ‘The farmer, termfied by the strange appari- 
tion, explained that the boy was hus servant and by 
gross carelessness had lost sheep for him at the rate 
of one a day The matter was at last settled by the 
farmer liberating the boy and promising to pay him in 
full hs arrears of wages, whereupon the knight rode 
away, well pleased Then the farmer fied up the boy 

again, and beat him more severely than ever, fall at 


the last he loosed him, and told him to go and seek 
redress from his champion ‘So the boy departed 
sobbing, and his master stayed behind laughing, and 


after this manner did the valorous Don Quixote right 
thet wrong’ Later on, when the knght and hus. 
squire are in the wilds, with the company whom 
chance has gathered around them, the boy, appears 
again, and Don Quixote narrates the story of his del- 


verance as an illustration of the benefits conferred on, 
the world by knight-errantry, 
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‘ All that your worshrp says 1s true,’ rephes the 
lad, ‘ but the end of the busmess was very much the 
contrary of what you worship magnes’ ‘How 
contrary?’ said Don Quixote ‘ Did he not pay thee, 
then?’ ‘He not only did not pay me,’ said the 
‘oy, ‘ but as soon as your worshup had got outside the 
wood, and we were alone, he tied me again to the 
‘same tree, and gave me so many lashes that he left me 
fiayed hke St Bartholomew, end at every lash he 
gave me, ho uttered some jest or scoff, to make a mock 
of your worshp, and if I had not felt so much pam, 
I would have laughed at what he sad For all this 
your worship is to blame, because if you had held on 
your way, and had not meddled with other people’s 
business, my master would have been content to give 
me a dozen or two lashes, and afterwards he would 
‘have released me and paid me what he owed. But as 
your worship insulted hım and called hım bad names, 
tus anger was Inndled, and as he could not avenge 
himself on you, he let fly the tempest on me’ 

Don Quixote sadly admits his error, and: confesses 
‘that he ought to have remembered that ‘no churl 
keeps the word he gives xf he finds that 1b does not 
suit him to keep 16’ But he promses Andres that 
he will yet see him righted, and with that the boy’s 
terror awakes ‘For the love of God, sir Jmight- 
errant,” he says, ‘if you meet me again, and see me 
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being cut to pieces, do not rescue me, nor help me, 
but leave me to my pam, for, however great ıt be, ıt 
cannot be greater than will come to me from the help 
of your worship—whom, with all the kmighis-errant 
ever born into the world, may God confound! ’ With 
that he ran awsy, and Don Quixote stood very much 
abashed by his story, so that the rest of the company 
had to take great care that they did not laugh outrighs 
and put him to confusion 

At no pomt in the story does Cervantes permit 
the reader to forget that the mghter of wrongs must 
not look m this world for e1ther success or praise 
The indigmities heaped upon that gentle and heroic 
soul almost revolt the reader, as Charles Lamb re- 
marked He 1s beaten and kicked; he has his teeth 
knocked out, and consoles himself wth the thought 
that these hardships are incident to his profession; his 
face 1s all bedaubed with mud, and he answers with 
grave politeness to the mocks of those who deride 
him When he stands sentry on the back of his horse 
at the inn, to guard the sleepers, the stable wench, 
Maritornes, gets hum to reach up his hand to an upper 
wmdow, or rather 2 round hole m the wall of the 
hayloft, whereupon she slps a running noose over his 
wnst and ties the rope firmly to a har within the loft 
Tn this posture, and m continual danger of being hung 
by the arm if his horse should move away, le stands 
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till dawn, when four travellers knock at the gate of the 
mn He at once challenges them for their discourtesy 
in disturbing the slumbers of those whom he 1s guard- 
ing Even the Duke and the Duchess, who feel landly 
to Don Quixote and take hum under their care, are 
quite ready to play rough practical yokes on him = It 
18 while he 1s their guest that Ins face 1s all scratched 
and clawed by inghtened cats turned loose m his 
bedroom at mght os friends ın the village were 
lander than this, but they, to get him home, carned 
him through the country in a latticed cage on poles, 
hke a wild beast, for the admiration of the populace; 
and he bethought himself, ‘ As I am a new kmght 10 
the world, and the first that hath revived the forgotten 
exercise of chivalry, these are newly mvented forms 
of enchantment ° Fos spint mses superior to all lus 
musfortune, and his mmd remams as serene a6 & 
cloudless sky 

But Don Quixote, ıt may be objected, is mad. 
Here the irony of Cervantes finds a deeper level_ Don 
Quixote is a high-minded idealist, who sees all things 
by the hght of lus own lofty preconceptions To hum 
every woman is beaufiful and adorable; everything 
that 18 said to him is worthy to be heard with attention 
and respect; every community of men, even the casual 
assemblage of lodgers at an mn, 18 a society founded 
on strict rules of mutual consideration and esteem 
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“He shapes his behaviour im accordance with these 
ideas, and is laughed at for is pans But he has 
a squire, Sancho Panza, who ıs a realist and Joves food 
and sleep, who sees the world as it 18, by the hight of 
common day Sancho, 16 might be supposed, is sane 
and supplies a sure standard whereby to measure his 
master’s deviations from the normal Not at all; 
Sancho, in his own way, 1s as mad as his master. If 
‘the one 1s betrayed by fantasy, the other 1s betrayed, 
with as ludicrous a result, by common sense The 
-thing is well seen in the question of the island, the 
government of which is to be intrusted to Sancho 
when Don Quixote comes into lis angdom Sancho, 
though he would have seen through the pretences of 
any merely corrupt bargamer, recognizes at once that 
this master is disinterested and truthful, and he 
believes all he hears about the island He spends much 
thought on the scheme, and passes many criticisms 
on it Sometimes he protests that he is quite unfit 
for the position of a governor, and that his wife would 
cut a poor figure as a governor's lady. At other 
‘ames he vehemently asserts thaf many men of much: 
less ability than himself are governors, and est every 
day off silver plate. Then he hears that, if an island 
should not come to hand, he 1s to be rewarded with 
a slice of a continent, and at once he stipulates that 
Jus domain shall be situated on the coast, so that he 
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may put his subjects to a profitable use by selling them 
into slavery Itis not a gloss upon Cervantes to say 
that Sancho 1s mad, the suggestion is made, with 
significant repetition, in the book itself ‘As the 
Lord liveth,’ says the barber, addressing the squire, 
‘I begn to thnk that thou oughtest to keep hım 
company in the cage, and that thou art ss much 
enchanted as he In an evil day wast thou impreg- 
nated with his promises, and ıt was a sorrowful hour 
when the island of thy longings entered thy skull’ 
So these two, in the opmion of the neighbouts, 
are both mad, yet most of the wisdom of the book 1s 
theirs, and when neither of them is talking, the book 
falls mto mere commonplace And thus also 1s many 
times recognized and commented on in the book itself 
Sometimes it is the knight, and sometimes the squire, 
whose conversation makes the hearers marvel that one 
who talks with so much wisdom, justice, and discern- 
ment should act so foolishly Certainly the book is 
® paradise of dehghtful discourse wherein all topics 
arc handled and are presented in a new guise. The 
dsamotie setting, which 1s the meaning of the book, 
is never forgotten, yet the things said are eo good 
that when they are taken out of their setting they 
shine still, though with diminished splendour What 
could be better than Don Quixote’s treatment of tho 
question of lineage, when he ıs considering his future 
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claim to marry the beautiful daughter of a Christian 
or paynim King? ‘ There are two kinds of lineage,’ 
he remarks. ‘ The difference 1s this—that some were 
what they are not, and others are what they were not, 
and when the thing is looked mto I might prove to 
‘be one of those who had s great and famous ongin, 
with which the King, my father-in-law who is to he, 
must be content’ Or what could be wiser than 
Sancho’s account of his resignation of the governor- 
ship? ‘ Yesterday morning I left the island as I found 
it, with the same streets, houses, and tiles which they 
had when I went there I have borrowed nothing 
of nobody, nor mixed myself up with the makıng of 
profits, and though I thought to make some profitable 
Jaws, I did not make any of them, for I was afrad 
they would not be kept, which would be just the same 
as if they had never been made’ Many of those who 
come across the pair in the course of their wanderings 
fall under the fascmation of their talk Not only s9, 
ibut the world of magination in which the two wander- 
ers live proves so attiactive, fhe infection of their ideas 
18 so strong, that, long before the end of the story :s 
reached, a motley company of people, from the Duke 
and Duchess down to the villagers, have set their own 
business aside in order to take part m the make-beliese, 
and to be the persons of Don Quixote’s dream There 
svas never any Kmgdom of Barataria, but the hearts 
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of all who knew him were set on seemg how Sancho 
would comport himself in the office of Governor, £9 
the Duke lent a village for the purpose, and it was yut 
in otder and furnished with officers of State for the 
part that it had to play. In this way some of the 
fancies of the talkers almost struggle mto existence”, 
ond the dream of Don Quixote makes the happiness 
1t does not find 

Nothing in the story is more touching tkan the 
steadily growing attachment and mutual admiration 
of the kuight and the squire Each deeply respect 
the wisdom of the other, though Don Quixote, whose 
taste in speech is courtly, many times complains ¢f 
Sancho’s swarm of proverbs. Each is influenced by 
the oher, the night mests on treating tho squire witb 
the courtesies duc to an equal, and poor Sancho, 1 
the end, declares that not all the covernmonts of the 
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I know also that I am not deformed, and it 1s enough 
for a man of honour to be no monster, he may be 
well loved, if he possesses those gifts of soul which 
I have mentioned.’ Sometimes, at the height of his 
frenzy, the kmght seems almost mspired. So, when 
the shepherds have entertamed him, he offers, by way 
of thanks, to maimteim: against all comers the fame and 
beauty of the shepherdesses, and utters his wonderful 
httle speech on gratitude: 

‘ For the most part, he who receives 1s inferior to 
him who gives, and hence God ıs above all, because 
he ıs, above all, the great giver, and the gifts of man 
cannot be equal to those of God, for there 1s an infinite 
distance between them, and the narrowness and m- 
sufficiency of the gifts of man 1s eked out by gratitude ’ 

There cannot be too much of this kand of madness 
Well may Don Antonio cry out on the bachelor 
Sampson, who dresses himself os the Knight of the 
Silver Moon and overthrows Don Quixote in fight 

‘O sır, may God forgive you the wrong you have 
done to all the world im desirmg to meke a sane man 
of the most gracious madman that the world contamsf 
Do you not perceive that the profit which shall come 
from the healng of Don Quixote can never be equal 
to the pleasure which 1s caused by his ecstasies?’ 

What if the world itself ıs mad, not with the 
ecstasy of Don Quixote, nor with the thnity madness 
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of Sancho, but with a flat kmd of madness, a makeshift 
compromise between faith and doubt ? All men have 
@ vem of Quixotry somewhere in ther nature They 
can be counted on, in most things, to follow the beaten 
path of terest and custom, till suddenly there comes 
along some question on which they refuse to appeal 
to mterest, they take ther stand on principle, and 
ate adamant All men know ım themselves the mood 
of Sancho, when he says 

“I have heard the preachers preach that we 
should love our Lord for himself alone, without being 
moved to ıt by the hope of glory or the fear of pam, 
but, for my own part, I would love him for what he 
3s able to do for me’ 

These two moods, the mood of Quixote and the 
mood of Sancho, seem to divide between them most of 
the splendours and most of the comforts of human life 
Tt 18 rare to find ether mood m its perfection A man 
who should consistently indulge ın himself the mond 
of the unregenerate Sancho would be a rogue, though, 
if he preserved good temper m lus doings, he would 
be a pleasant rogue The man who should maintain 
m himself the mood of Quixote would be something 
very hke a sunt The samts of the Church Militant 
‘ould find no puzzle and no obscurity in the character 
of the Kmght of La Mancha Some of them, perhaps, 
would understand, better than Don Quixote 
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understood, that the full record of his domgs, compiled 
by Cervantes, is both a tribute to the samtly character, 
and a criticism of 14 They certamly could not fai 
to discover the religious kernel of the book, as the 
world, m the easy confidence of 1t own superiority, 
has foiled to discover 16 They would know that 
whoso loseth his hfe shall save 1t; they would not find 
it difficult to understand how Don Quixote, and, m 
his own degree, Sancho, was willing to be a fool, that 
he, and the world with him, night be made wise. 
Above all, they would appreciate the more squalid nus- 
adventures of Don Quixote, for, unlike the publi, 
which recognizes the saint by his aureole, they would 
know, none better, that the way they have chosen is 
the way of contempt, and that Christianity was nursed 
in & manger 


